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SIEGFRIED-ARMINIUS 
I 
Is SIEGFRIED ARMINIUS? 


Every nation loves to extol the deeds of its great heroes. 
Even in prehistoric times, the age of unwritten history, the 
barbarian peoples of Europe were celebrating the brave ex- 
ploits of their leaders in songs and legends which were trans- 
mitted from one generation to another through many centuries. 
This is eminently true of the Germanic tribes. Since there was 
no written literature in Germany previous to the age of Charles 
the Great, the memory of its national heroes was perpetuated 
from the days of its early history by the epic lays of wandering 
minstrels. 

It is true that sufficient evidence cannot be furnished to 
prove that all these legendary characters were real men, yet 
it is an assured fact that many of them were. Even before the 
existence of any Germanic historian, contemporary writers 
belonging to adjacent nations have had occasion to mention 
some of the great men of the Germanic peoples; Tacitus, 
Velleius, Dio, Strabo, Ammianus, and Priscus are valuable 
sources of this kind. Among the earliest German authorities 
are Jordanes, the Ostro-Goth (ca. 550), Paulus Diaconus, the 
Lombard (ca. 770), Widukind, the Saxon (ca. 967), the Quedlin- 
burg Annals (ca. 1000), and Eckehard (1100). Other impor- 
tant writers are Gregory of Tours (ca. 580) and Eginhard (ca. 
800). Old English Chronicles containing genealogical tables 
of the royal families with their legendary names affixed are 
found exceedingly important as source material. In such his- 
torical writings we find mentioned the names of Alboin, King 
of the Lombards, who appears in the Saxon poem Widsith; 
Ermanaric and Attila, of the Eddic Lays; Theoderich, the 
central figure in the popular German literature of the entire 
middle ages, also Odoacer, his adversary; Widigoia, the W. 
Goth; Offa, king of the Angles; Gundahari, the Burgundian 
king, etc. 

We must admit, that where opportunity is offered to com- 
pare legend with authentic history, little more of fact remains 
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in the former than names of characters and of places—and 
these often altered—together with the barest outline of the 
original incident; perhaps only one single outstanding feature 
of the same is preserved. This is, however, only the natural 
result of the conditions under which this form of literature 
developed. The saga was not a fixed quantity—it grew along 
with the people. The wandering singers, the real transmitters 
of epic tradition, found it necessary to clothe their narration 
in a form which should appeal to their hearers. Thus it was 
that the saga, kept constantly before the people, became a sort 
of reflection of their national spirit and ideals; as it passed 
from age to age, from race to race, its heroes became no less 
heroic, no less noble, yet the manner in which they gave ex- 
pression to their heroism would vary to suit the changed con- 
ditions. So, taking everything into account, we feel justified 
in believing that all saga contains at least a kernel of historic 
truth, however much it may have become obscured through 
the accumulation of unhistorical material. This observation 
of the interplay of legend and history has given rise to a problem 
which has been engaging the attention of scholars at different 
times through the last century. 

There is no Germanic land in which the Siegfried-legend is 
not a favorite: in the Scandinavian Edda, and in both German 
epics, the Seyfridlied and the Nibelungenlied, Siegfried stands 
everywhere in the foreground; even in Beowulf, the Anglo- 
Saxon poem, our hero is not forgotten. In the Wilkina Saga 
we are told of Siegfried: ‘“‘Er' ragte vor allen Minnern an 
Hochfahrt und Adlichkeit und aller Hiibschheit, beinahe in 
allen alten Sagen, wo von den stirksten und beriihmtesten, 
und den mildesten Helden und Fiirsten erzahlt wird; und sein 
Name geht in allen Zungen vom Norden bis ans griechische 
Meer, und so wird er wiahren, so lange die Welt steht.” Yet, 
strange to say, search the pages of history as we may, the name 
of Siegfried does not appear. 

On the other hand, the four chief classic historians, who 
touch upon early German history, Tacitus, Velleius, Dio, and 
Strabo, have considerable to say about a man named Arminius, 
of the tribe of the Cheruscans, who through his heroism and 
skill succeeded in turning back forever the tide of Roman con- 


1 Heldensagen, v. der Hagen, Chap. 166. 
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quest that was threatening to sweep over all Germany and 
reduce its inhabitants to a condition of servitude. Tacitus 
says of him: “Liberator? haud dubie Germaniae et qui non 
primordia populi Romani, sed florentissimum imperium laces- 
sierit, proeliis ambiguus, bello non victus. Septem et triginta 
annos vitae duodecim potentiae explevit, caniturque adhuc 
barbaras apud gentes.”” Surely such a king of heroes as Arminius, 
the liberator of Germany, would occupy a prominent place in 
the national saga. Incredible as it may seem, however, the 
memory of Arminius and his noble deeds seems unknown to 
German legend. 

Here we have a peculiar situation: is it possible that all 
the Germanic peoples have through many centuries been 
singing the praises of a purely mythical hero, and have at the 
same time been entirely forgetting the one real hero to whom 
Germany owes the preservation of the very beginning of her 
national life? 

One of the first to bring this matter to the attention of the 
public was Adolph Giesebrecht, who in 1837 wrote an essay 
entitled, ‘Uber? den Ursprung der Siegfriedssage.” In this 
paper he begins by rejecting the myth theory as applied to the 
Nibelungensaga, and assumes that the saga in general is the 
outcome of certain ethical, fundamental ideas, awakened 
in the consciousness of the people by certain great events 
which strongly affected the national life. These moral views 
were strengthened at different times through similar causes, 
until the moral consciousness of the people, now fully alert, 
came to interpret new events in the light of the older ones. 
Thus, as history repeated itself from generation to generation, 
or from age to age, the saga kept pace with the tribal life: 
National characters or events, finding their counterparts in the 
saga, blended with them into one, bringing new characteristics 
and experiences to the individual, and new features to the 
situation. 

With this theory in mind, the author begins to search back- 
ward through history from the estimated time of the Siegfried- 
legend, looking for a situation which seems to contain all the 


* Tacitus, Annals, Vol. I, Bk. II, Chap. 88. 
® Neues Jahrbuch der Berlinischen Gesellschaft f. d. Sprache u. Alterthums- 
kunde, 1837. 
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essential features of the story. This he finds in the history 
of the Frankish ki.y, Siegbert, who is treacherously slain by 
those from whom he could have expected love; in Brunhild, who 
is left with her little son in hostile surroundings; finally, in the 
quarrel of women as the source of severe crime, seen in the 
hostile relations of Brunhild and her sister-in-law Fredegund. 
Yet if the saga had been based on these elements, it would 
probably have taken a somewhat different form; for Siegbert 
was killed in open war against his murderers, the historical 
Brunhild possessed little of the magic art or gigantic strength 
imputed to the Brunhilde of the northern saga, also her rela- 
tion to Siegbert is different from that of the legendary Brunhilde 
to Siegfried. 

In a similar manner, Giesebrecht leads us back, farther 
and farther into history, finding here and there a character or 
combination of characters which may have made their contribu- 
tion to the saga, until he reaches the time of Arminius, the 
Cheruscan. In him he believes to find a historical figure who 
may well have been the original character in whom the Siegfried 
of saga had his beginning. To analyze this composite, legendary 
Siegfried, to separate him into his original elements, and from 
these to reconstruct his historical counterpart, proved to be a 
most difficult task—indeed, one which offered almost insur- 
mountable obstacles; yet sufficiently satisfactory results were 
reached, to justify the investigator, as he believed, in assert- 
ing that he had reached a solution of the problem. 

In the slaying of the dragon, Siegfried’s greatest exploit, 
Giesebrecht sees a fanciful representation of the deed which 
made Arminius famous, viz. the annihilation of the Roman 
army in the ‘Varusschlacht.’ In support of this theory, which 
seems at first sight rather improbable, Giesebrecht reasons thus: 
“‘Schon‘ sehr friih scheint allerdings die Darstellung der grészes- 
ten Tat Siegfrieds als Erlegung eines Drachen bekannt gewesen 
zu sein, wofiir das bekannte Bild Siegberts in der Medardus- 
kirche zu Soissons zeugt, so wie das Vorhandensein dieser Auf- 
fassung in den Eddaliedern beweist, dasz schon in dieser Form 
die Sage in den Norden iibertragen ward. Eben dies ist der 
Fall mit Siegfrieds Hornhaut, wahrend die Sage, dasz er die 
Sprache der Végel verstanden, der nordischen Auffassung eigen 


4 Neues Jahrbuch der Berlinischen Gesellschaft, 1837, pp. 225-6. 
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ist, und hiedurch wie durch den Parallelismus, in welchen diese 
Erhéhung seiner geistigen Natur zu der Unverwundbarkeit, 
als einer Steigerung der Kérperlichkeit, tritt, einen jiingeren 
Ursprung vermuthen liszt. Die von diesen drei Stiicken zu 
gebende historische Deutung wird nur denen sich empfehlen 
kénnen, welchen der Grundsatz zusagt: es sei der Sage, welche 
aus einer Zeit dominirenden Naturlebens stamme, und in dem 
Augenblick verstumme, wo das Bewusztsein politischer Ver- 
haltnisse iiber jenes die Oberhand gewonnen, natiirlich, statt 
des geschichtlichen Stoffes, wenn dieser sich aufdringt, Natur- 
gegenstinde dichtend unterzuschieben, und jene unter der 
Form dieser aufzufassen und darzustellen. Wenn es daher 
dem Dichter auch eines entwickelten Zeitalters gerade nicht 
verargt werden wird, dasz er, mit bewuszter Freiheit, das besiegte 
feindliche Heer als ein erlegtes Ungeheuer darstellt—so hat 
diese Umgestaltung eine weit grészere Bedeutung und eine 
tiefere Notwendigkeit in einer Zeit, wo der Mensch durch das 
Fremde noch nicht beriihrt oder zu Reflexion veranlaszt, in der 
Anschauung lebt. Ejiner solchen Zeit mochte sich mit Not- 
wendigkeit fiir den Anblick des auf engen Waldwegen durch 
die Schluchten einer Gebirgsgegend sich windenden Heeres 
gepanzerter und fremdredender Menschen die Vorstellung 
eines Drachen unterschieben; ein Eindruck, der auf heutigem 
Bildungsstandpunkte sich in ein hingeworfenes Wort entladen 
haben méchte, wihrend er bei einem aus der Herrschaft der 
Naturanschauung nicht oder kaum hinausgegangenen Volke 
bleibende Form fiir die Auffassung der Begebenheit ward.” 
In like manner, continues the writer, somewhat fancifully, 
Siegfried’s horny hide might have symbolized historical meaning, 
viz. the coat of mail worn by Arminius, who, having served in 
the Roman army for a long time, was probably the first of 
his tribe to have such a strong covering for his body; Siegfried’s 
ability to understand the speech of the birds might be only a 
fanicful way of expressing the fact that Arminius understood 
the language of the Romans, perhaps a rare accomplishment 
among the people of his tribe. 

To those who may object to an attempt to derive historical 
meaning from the Northern Saga, since it represents the Vol- 
sung family, to which Siegfried (Sigurd) belongs, as having 
descended from Odin, and therefore raises it out of the realm 
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of history, the author makes answer, that the nearer the events 
of saga lie to the time when the emigration of the Asen was 
supposed to take place, the more necessarily are they connected 
with them, for the races of heroes were supposed to be related 
to the gods; he also cites the fact that Hengist and Horsa are 
said to be, as is well known, descendants of Odin, only four 
generations removed from him, yet no one will doubt that they 
are to be considered historical personages of the fifth century. 

Furthermore, the fact that in the family connection of 
both Siegfried and Arminius a striking similarity in the form 
of names is to be observed, most of them being characterized 
by the initial syllable “‘Sig-”’ or “‘Seg-,”’ leads to the conclusion 
that saga has preserved for us the true name of our hero, and 
that the peculiar name given to him in history might have been 
simply an official one or even a religious epithet. 

In the closing words of Giesebrecht’s paper we get a brief, 
but vivid picture of the method by which the saga, originating 
perhaps in the very Songs of Arminius referred to by Tacitus, 
and passing through the tumultuous experiences of the ‘Vélker- 
wanderung,’ gradually grew until it reached its present form. 
Partaking in the beginning, more essentially of the nature 
of a family saga, it assumed, little by little, the form of a tribal 
one; the legend of the hoard, indigenous in Gaul at the time of 
Chlodwig, was incorporated into the story; also in Chrotild 
was found a wife who took up the unfinished history of Thus- 
nelda and conducted it to a brilliant end, at the same time 
bringing in the memory of an earlier event—the destruction 
of the Burgundians in Attila’s time. When and how Hagen 1s 
added is uncertain, but it may have been in connection with 
the death of Siegbert. In Siegbert himself, the old tribal hero 
seems almost to have come to life again; and since his wife, the 
West-Gothic Brunhild, does not, in her true relation to him, 
continue to find a place in the saga, she blends into one with 
her enemy Fredegund and disappears. Before she vanishes, 
however, her quarrel with Fredegund provides the material for 
one of the outstanding features of this saga, viz. the quarrels 
of sisters-in-law. With the decline of the Frankish tribe from 
the time of Siegbert, no events of great moment occurred to 
give a fresh impulse to the saga, hence its development may be 
said to have practically ceased at this point. Thus, says Giese- 
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brecht5 “ging die Sage neben dem Leben her, und wenn dieses 
auf die immer zusammengesetztere Gestaltung der ersteren 
wirkte, so mag auch sie wiederum nicht ohne bestimmenden 
Einfluss auf jenes geblieben sein. Nicht als ein zufalliges 
Conglomerat geschichtlicher Tatsachen also, statt deren auch 
eben so gut andere sich dem Kerne hitten anbilden kénnen, 
sondern als die Hauptmomente der Geschichte des frinkischen 
Kénigshauses und Volkes bis zu einer ganz historischen Zeit 
hin, namentlich bis zum Aufkommen der Ahnen Karls des 
Grossen, organisch vereinigend, erscheint uns die Siegfriedsage.”’ 

We are informed by H. Jellinghaus® that since the Brothers 
Grimm would not accept Giesebrecht’s theory, his paper was 
not seriously considered by the public in general. 

After the lapse of many years, another Germanic scholar, 
Gudbrand Vigfusson, the learned Icelander, who was then 
residing in England, again took up the long-forgotten theme of 
Siegfried-Arminius,’ ignorant of the fact that any one else had 
previously written fully on the subject. While he agrees with 
Giesebrecht in some respects, his manner of dealing with the 
matter is quite the opposite. Giesebrecht treats the whole 
question as a unit, making it his care, not only to find parallel 
situations in saga and history, but to fit them together logically, 
so that they shall form a complete whole. Vigfusson is, how- 
ever, more concerned with details: he selects here and there 
the particular phases or situations which appeal to him as offer- 
ing opportunities for comparison, satisfied to deduce his final 
conclusions from these in disconnected form. Except in the 
comparison of personal names, and death through the treachery 
of kinsmen, Vigfusson’s field of research covers practically 
new territory not touched upon by his predecessor. 

The question of names—personal, clan, and tribal—is 
entered into quite fully. The author thinks it entirely within 
the range of probability that one who had served in the Roman 
army for a long time, perhaps ten years, as Arminius did, 
should be given a Roman name and be designated only by that 
in the Roman annals, while in his home country and in its 
legends he should bear only the name of his boyhood. In this 


5 Neues Jahrbuch der Berlinischen Gesellschaft, 1837, p. 231. 
® Arminius u. Sieg fried, 1891, p. 8. 
7 Grimm Centenary, 1885-6, pp. 1-21. 
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connection an interesting pedigree of the royal house of the 
Cheruscans is appended, which shows how often the initial 
syllable Segi- and Segis-, or Seges- appears. Thus, following 
the law of Germanic nomenclature, Arminius’ name would have 
to be a compound of Segi- (since his father’s name was Segi- 
mund), and might have been ‘Segifredus.’ 

A clan-name for Arminius is constructed after the manner 
of names found in Scandinavian literature meaning ‘King’: for 
instance, there was an English royal family of Eadlinge, a 
Frankish one of Heldinge, a Swedish one of Schilbinge, and a 
Gothic one of Brandinge; operating by the same law which 
seems to govern the formation of these, the name ‘Sigelinde’ 
is evolved for the royal Cheruscan family. 

In ‘Hunsci,’ a peculiar epithet applied to Siegfried in the 
Eddic Lays, Vigfusson thinks he has discovered a tribal 
title of Arminius, i.e., a corrupt form of ‘Heorsci’ (Cheruscus). 

As to the name of Arminius’ wife, he agrees only partly 
with Dr. Kramer’s deciphering of the word which is found in 
an uncial MS. of Strabo in an almost illegible condition: 
‘Thousn-’ he considers an impossible form, but sees in the 
latter part, -‘elda,’ a possible Romanization of -‘hilda,’ which 
would exactly correspond to ‘Grimhild,’ the wife of Siegfried. 
That the Northern Lays have not kept this name is thought to 
be due to the fact that the Ermanaric cycle by which Swan- 
hild’s mother becomes identified with Siegfried’s wife, has been 
confused with the Siegfried cycle. 

Through a minute comparison of the data respecting 
Arminius, as given by the Roman historians, with what is told 
of Siegfried in the Eddic Lays (the oldest form of Germanic 
traditional history), the author makes some interesting dis- 
coveries and deduces from them a body of conclusions which he | 
considers sufficiently convincing to justify him in asserting 
that Siegfried is Arminius: 

a. That Siegfried was probably posthumous seems to be 
indicated by the term ‘unborn’ which is used with reference to 
him in some of the older Eddic Lays; that Arminius did not 
know his father either, seems probable for several reasons: 
(1) His father, Segimer, is mentioned only in connection with 
the family pedigree, (2) Arminius speaks only of their mother 
in his conversation with his brother Flavus across the Weser, 
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(3) he would scarcely have entered military service among the 
Romans when a mere boy, as it is supposed he did, if his father 
had been alive. 

b. That the above-mentioned interview of Arminius with 
Flavus, so graphically described by Tacitus, may have found 
its source material in some Germanic lay, seems not unlikely, 
so strikingly does it coincide both in form and spirit with the 
‘flytings’ of the Eddic Lays, or with the account of the quarrel 
between Brunhild and Gudrun. 

c. Both heroes resort to force, in order to obtain their brides, 
and these exploits are evidently the beginning of a chain of 
influences which finaly culminate in the death of both men. 

d. That Siegfried and Arminius resemble each other in 
personal appearance and traits of character, is considered 
interesting, but of minor importance—a fact whose worth is 
chiefly in helping to swell the body of cumulative testimony. 

e. Immunity from poison—a characteristic of the Volsung 
family—is not entirely without its counterpart in history: 
Tacitus tells of a conspiracy to poison Arminius, of the proposi- 
tion made to the Roman senate, and of its scornful rejection by 
Tiberius. 

f. A possible reference to the trouble between Arminius and 
his relatives may be found in the Lost Lays from the Volsungs 
Paraphrase, where mention is made of the wars of the Volsungs 
with Sigi-geir and Sigi-here. 

g. In the Edda we are told, “There fell Siegfried and his 
three-year-old son, named Sigmund, whom they slew.” On the 
day of Germanicus’ Triumph, according to Strabo, the son of 
Arminius was three years of age. 

h. The Lamentation Lays may possibly be the outcome of 
the Triumph of Germanicus: according to Strabo, in the pro- 
cession was a “car of humiliation” in which captive ladies sat 
together. The sight of them might well have inspired the 
writing of such poems as are included in this peculiar group of 
Lays. 

Rudolph Much,’ of Vienna, wrote in 1890 an interesting 
article on ‘Die Sippe des Arminius.’ 

He discusses quite fully the circumstances mentioned by 
Tacitus of the offer made by Gandestrius, the Chatten prince, 


8 Zeitschrift f. d. Aliertum, V, 35, pp. 361-71. 
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to the Roman senate, to poison Arminius, if they would furnish 
the drug. It is his opinion that this letter, supposed to have 
been written by Gandestrius was a forgery, (1) because the 
Germans did not lack poison, (2) because any one planning an 
assassination would do so with the greatest secrecy. Yet he 
must have been hostile to Arminius, or the belief concerning 
the genuineness of the letter would scarcely have gained cre- 
dence. Arminius fell that same year through the malice of 
his relatives. As to the possible instigator of the evil plot, 
Much mentions his uncle Inguiomer, his father-in-law Segestes, 
and his brother Flavus, all of whom were opposed to him. 
But since Flavus was the son-in-law of Gandestrius who may 
have had a share in the murder, it is very likely that the adher- 
ents of Flavus, who was a Roman, were concerned with it, 
and that even the Romans themselves might not have been 
entirely innocent. 

The discussion of Thusnelda’s name, as it was given in this 
paper, will be replaced by a later theory® of his, published in 
1912. The first part of the name “Thusn-’ he believes to be 
derived from O.N. Pausn, Pausk, Pyse, ‘Getiimmel’ or Peysa, 
Pysia, vorwiartsstiirmen; the latter part is probably of German 
origin. He explains the absence of ‘h’ by saying that in the 
Greek (the language of Strabo) this letter must not be used at 
the beginning of the second part. 

For the name of Thumelicus, the son of Arminius, the fol- 
lowing explanation is offered: ‘Thume-’ is probably related to 
*piimaz, ‘strong’; the latter part ‘-licus’ may come from Goth. 
‘leik’ ‘body.’ 

Concerning Arminius’ name, Much chooses to believe, 
in opposition to Hiibner, that it is of Roman origin, and was 
bestowed upon him at the same time as the title ‘eques Romanus.’ 
He argues that it did not need to be German, since it was not 
the family name. It is his opinion that Arminius’ family 
name should contain ‘Segi-’ as the first component part, since 
his father’s name was Segimer. This leads the way to the 
concession that he might possibly be identified with Siegfried 
of the Nibelungenlied; that the connection of a historical 
character with the myth of a god, because of some common 
similarities, would naturally cause the historical background 


® Anszeiger f. d. Alterium, 36, 205. 
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to become more and more obscure. He gives as his final opinion 
that the memory of Arminius still lives on in a saga of essentially 
mythical content, as that of a hero in whom Germans and 
northern peoples still recognized the prototype, Arminius. 

In 1891, H. Jellinghaus,’° who was acquainted with the 
theories which had previously been advanced on this question, 
again took up the subject. Placing, as did his predecessors, 
Roman history and German saga side by side, he discovers 
still other interesting points of contact. His conclusions are 
based largely upon a comparison of names and places. 

The first task which he sets for himself is to locate the place 
from which the Siegfriedsaga sprang and then identify it, 
if possible, with Arminius’ home. He assumes that with the 
old Germans the leadership of a people virtually belonged to a 
descendant of the progenitor of the tribe, who first settled in 
their land. In a northern poem dealing with Siegfried’s 
ancestry, Sige, Odin’s son, flees on account of a murder, and is 
given the kingdom of ‘Frankenland’ by his father. This name, 
he tells us, as used in the northern saga, often included ‘Sach- 
senland.’ Sige’s son Rerir is the father of Volsung, from whom 
Siegfried descends. Strangely enough, their country is called 
‘Hunaland,’ and their kings, including Siegfried, ‘hunische 
Kénige.’ According to the Saxon Dietrichsaga this ‘Huna- 
land’ can be no other than the Westfalen of to-day, and the 
land of the Cheruscans in Arminius’ time. It is the opinion 
of this writer that the introduction of the historical Huns into 
the later German saga is directly due to a misconception of the 
meaning of the word ‘hunisch’ as used in the Eddic Lays. As 
to its origin and meaning, he does not offer the slightest sugges- 
tion. 

In treating of Siegfried’s youth, Jellinghaus uses the Edda 
as his legendary source. This represents him as posthumous, 
brought up at the court of his step-father. Wishing to be 
independent, he leaves home and enters the services of Wieland, 
the smith, whom all the smith legends designate as a Saxon. 
In the northern Dietrichsaga the smith is named Mimir. Tak- 
ing into consideration all the names of places mentioned, also 
the fact that Westfalen is the home of the smithsaga as well as 
the region in which the best iron ore is found, the writer feels 


10 Arminius und Sieg fried, 1891. 
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justified in asserting that Siegfried grew up in his native land. 
On the other hand, he claims that, while contemporaneous 
history says practically nothing of Arminius’ youth, there is 
nothing to substantiate the statement usually made in modern 
histories that he was brought up in the Roman army; much 
more probable is it that his first sight of the Romans was at 
the time of Drusus’ expedition to the Weser. By the time of 
Tiberius’ visit to Germany, when he held a friendly meeting 
with the princes of the Cheruscans, Arminius had become a 
young man; evidently the fair words of the Romans did not 
deceive him. Suspecting that they were plotting against the 
liberty of his country he, together with a number of his faithful 
followers, attached himself to the Roman army and became 
proficient in the arts of war. At this time, too, he may have 
_ been given his Roman name. Since Vetera, which is not far 
from the Xanten of to-day, was a Roman stronghold and the 
central point for all their military operations in northern 
Germany, the question is raised—granting that Arminius is 
Siegfried—whether this fact may not have given origin to the 
belief, as set forth in the Nibelungenlied, that Siegfried grew up 
in Xanten. 

The battle of the Cheruscans with the three Roman legions 
under Varus is dwelt upon at some length: it is reasoned, 
that since this victory marks the high point in Arminius’ 
public activity, i.e., it is his master exploit, we must find it 
symbolized in Siegfried’s fight with the dragon. Resorting to 
the northern Siegfriedsaga, which descends from the Saxon 
saga, the writer believes to have found there sufficient evidence 
to warrant tha statement that Siegfried’s valorous deed is 
represented as having taken place in the same locality as that 
of the ‘Varusschlacht,’ viz. in the region between Detmold and 
Altenbeken. This idea he finds confirmed by the Icelandic 
Bishop Nicolaus who, about 1150, on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
passed through this same vicinity and made especial mention 
of the ‘Gnitaheide,’ the place where Sigurd slew Fafnir, as 
being situated in the Lippe-Detmold country. 

In order to carry out the comparison, so we are told, the 
dragon must represent the Roman army. In this connection 
our attention is called to the fact that the original human 
nature of the dragon is to be plainly recognized in the northern 
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saga. To carry the comparison so far, however, as to try to 
establish a relation between the burning of the dragon and the 
fact that Varus’ body was partly burned, seems, in our opinion, 
to stop little short of the ridiculous, and really serves to weaken 
the force of the comparison. 

Another doubtful comparison is sought in the situation of 
the two heroes after the accomplishment of their great deeds: 
Siegfried, who in the Dietrichsaga betakes himself to Brunhild 
after he has slain the dragon, meets, in his relation to her, the 
beginning of a baleful influence which leads to his death; 
Arminius, through his ambition for the kingship of his people, 
created for himself, after the Varus battle, a situation which 
ended fatally. 

Concerning the statement made by both Tacitus and 
Strabo that Arminius’ wife and little son were in the great 
triumphal procession of Germanicus, Jellinghaus is extremely 
doubtful; he does not, however, discard the idea that such a 
son existed. On the contrary, he is inclined to think that the 
mention made in the Edda of Siegmund, Sigurd’s three-year-old 
son, is probably based upon historical tradition, since there was 
a real connection between history and legend in the middle ages. 

The character of Brunhild, her mysterious relation to 
Siegfried, and her relentless revenge, is found to be a difficult 
problem, when it comes to recognizing her counterpart in his- 
tory. Yet an attempt is made to fit her into the Arminius 
story as an allegorical figure representing the fatherland: 
Arminius awakens the slumbering people, dedicates himself 
to the cause of his country, but after he has slain the Romans 
(Fafnir) and taken their treasure, he marries a king’s daughter, 
i.e., tries to take the royal crown. As soon as his people (Brun- 
hild) perceive his disloyalty, they turn against him and plot 
against his life. 

The hoard which Siegfried wins from Fafnir is believed 
by the author to possess a deep significance; in most of the 
sagas it consists of gold and precious stones, but in Beowulf, 
which evidently borrows its dragon story from the Siegfried- 
saga, it consists of coats of mail, helmets, bracelets, swords, 
vessels, etc. The Dietrichsaga leaves the treasure finally in 
Siegfried’s cellar, the key of which, according to a Swedish 
saga, lies buried under a rose-bush. This suggests the thou- 
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sand-year-old rose-bush of Hildesheim, especially since the 
silver treasure which was found near Hildesheim in 1868 is 
thought to be a part of the booty taken during the wars with 
the Romans. That Jellinghaus does not carry the matter 
further and claim that this silver is a part of Siegfried-Arminius’ 
treasure, is rather surprising. He lays more stress upon 
another treasure found by Charles the Great which was said to 
have belonged to King Hercules. He claims that the divine 
Irmin is accustomed to be translated by ‘Herkules,’ and that 
to those who understood Latin and were acquainted with 
Tacitus, there was a close connection between the mythological 
Irmin and the historical ‘Armin.’ 

That Etzel, or Atli, as he is called in the Saxon and northern 
saga, the one who brought destruction upon Gudrun’s people, 
is the Attila of history, is most emphatically denied. Atli, 
who appears everywhere as the King of Hunaland in northern 
Germany, has his place of residence in Soest. Rather does it 
seem to our author that he may have been Italicus, the son of 
Flavus, who was sent by Rome, at the request of the Cheruscans, 
to take their throne, since he was the only remaining scion of 
the royal family. His reign being unsuccessful, he was at one 
time banished, then reinstated through the aid of the Lombards. 
This calls to mind the fact that in the northern ‘Gudrunlied’ 
Atli is expressly called ‘der Langobarde.’ 

The strange query is raised whether the Dietrich of saga, 
who is represented as being dark and ugly, with fiery breath 
streaming from his mouth, and who disappears in a mysterious 
manner, might not symbolize the Roman power in Germany; 
for thirty years Dietrich was banished from his kingdom, and 
the Roman dominion covered about the same length of time 
(from 14 a.p. to 47 A.D.). 

This pamphlet by Dr. Jellinghaus brought forth an interest- 
ing criticism by R. Henning," of Strassburg, in May, 1893. 
He begins by quoting one of the opening sentences of the 
paper: “Beweise giebt es so wenig in der Vergleichung von 
Helden und Géttersagen wie etwa in der Sprachwissenschaft 
oder in der Ethnologie,’”’ and then raises the question, whether 
the author has been led to this empiric conclusion through the 
study of our most modern investigation of sagas. He calls in 


 Anzeiger f. d. Allertum und d. Literatur, Vol. XX, p. 80-81. 
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question the reliability of some of the author’s source material, 
such as Mone, Vigfusson, and Schierenberg, saying that he 
seems to think that by referring to such authors as these, he 
has a sort of guarantee for the correctness of his hypothesis. 

Not only the source material, but also the method of the 
investigator, is justly subjected to severe criticism. He sug- 
gests that if Jellinghaus had wished to work methodically, he 
should have adopted as his axiom, that Siegfried can be only 
a historical character, and furthermore, that he can be no other 
than Arminius, instead of seeking for single points of comparison 
in traits of character and single occurrences, in order to evolve 
finally a great historic-poetic allegory. 

To illustrate his point, he cites some of the comparisons 
made, and comments upon them in the following manner: 
“Was hilft es, wenn Siegfried nach der einen Version in West- 
falen das Schmieden lernte und den Drachen tétete, nicht weit 
von der Gegend wo Arminius einst den Varus schlug? Muss 
Varus darum schon der Drache sein? Und wie der Umstand, 
dass Siegfried den Drachen ‘mit anderen Untieren auf einem 
Holzstosse verbrennt,’ daran erinnern soll, ‘dass Varus den 
Rémern zugeschickt wurde,’ entzieht sich meinem Verstandnis. 
Aber hinter dem Drachen soll nun einmal die rémische Welt- 
macht stecken, welche die Erde umschlingt. Schade nur, dass 
dabei so viele andere Drachen germanischer und nicht german- 
ischer Mythologien ohne Erklirung ausgehen.” 

After showing what he considers to be the weak points 
in Jellinghaus’ method of reasoning, Henning casts aside all 
the results by saying that these things cannot possibly be taken 
into serious consideration; then he proceeds to outline what 
he would regard as a scientific method of approaching the 
subject, viz., to become acquainted with the entire history of 
German hero legend, then to investigate carefully all the 
material of the Siegfriedsage, and lastly, to consider whether a 
better and more consistent explanation may not be found in 
the old mythical story itself than in any historical event. This, 
he admits, would not yield the same results, but it would be 
in imitation of Lachmann and Miillenhoff, whose methods our 
critic evidently approves. 

In 1899 Theodor V. Grienberger,” in writing a criticism of a 
lecture given by Privatdocent Wilh. Uhl on “The Portrait of 

2 Anzeiger f. d. Altertum u. d. Literatur, V, XXV, p. 323-5. 
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Arminius,”’ expresses his judgment concerning the name of 
Arminius. He is strongly of the opinion that it is a German 
nickname such as was joined to the real name in the old Latin 
histories with the phrase, ‘qui est dictus,’ or among the northern 
nations with ‘hinn,’ but among the Germans with ‘der’: as, der 
Grosse, der Siegreiche, der Gute, etc. 

For the basis of the name he takes an adjective or half- 
participial form, *armena, which is evidently retained, he 
believes, in the West-Frankish proper names Armingardis and 
Armenfred. Its signification he thinks to find in a related 
form, O.N. ‘ramr’ ‘strong.’ Thus it would be a fitting epithet 
for the German hero. Grienberger cannot believe that the 
designation under which he appeared in the German songs 
mentioned by Tacitus was not a German one, or at least a 
Latinized form of an original German name. 

In 1909, A. Beneke, head-master in Hohenlimburg, cele- 
brated the completion of the nineteenth century since the Varus 
battle, by publishing a pamphlet which, while dealing minutely 
with that particular event, had a much broader scope, since it 
had for its object a complete discussion of the Siegfried-Armin- 
ius question. He acknowledges his indebtedness to several 
German scholars, among whom is Dr. Jellinghaus, the results 
of whose investigations he has used in part, and which we shall 
not repeat. He does not claim to have settled the matter, but 
modestly acknowledges that only a hypothetical value must 
be ascribed to his work, until it can be confirmed by unquestion- 
able proof obtained from the research of specialists. 

In one respect at least, Beneke follows the method of re- 
search outlined by Henning: after giving a brief history of 
Arminius, and contrasting it with the story of Siegfried, he 
reasons that since it would be contrary to custom for the mem- 
ory of such a historical hero as Arminius so entirely to disappear, 
or for such a great legendary character as Siegfried to have no 
reflected image in history, it must be that these two are one 
person. Though lacking in philological equipment he attacks 
the subject very carefully, taking but one phase at a time, and 
treating it as fully as possible. 

A detailed account of his theories which contain many 
hazardous conjectures does not seem necessary. 


\3 Siegfried und die Varusschlacht im Arnsburger Walde, 1909. 
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Diametrically opposed to the above theories is that of 
Dr. Friedrich Panzer,4 who rejects completely the idea that 
there can be any historical significance in the Siegfriedsaga, 
and bases it entirely upon fairy stories of earlier origin. He 
states that when a fairy story changes to a hero-legend, not 
only are some of the motives lost in the transition but, on the 
other hand, the legend usually contains features that are 
foreign to the fairy story. This latter fact necessitates a 
further search to find in still other stories the basic material 
which is lacking. In the ‘Birensohn’ fairy tale and those types 
which he designates as “Mirchen vom Brautwerber,” “Miar- 
chen vom bedingten Leben,’’ and ‘“Formel vom geborgenen 
Leben,”’ he believes to have discovered the different sources in 
which the Siegfriedsaga found its origin. 

After commenting on the fact that so many investigators 
of this saga have sought to discover its interpretation, he says 
in the introduction to his work: ‘Es wiirde mir in der Tat 
eine Genugtuung sein, wenn mein Buch endgiiltig darzutun 
vermichte, dass die Vorgeschichte dieser Sage nicht am Himmel, 
sondern auf der Erde zu suchen ist, wenn es die Uberzeugung 
allgemein machte, dass es an dieser Sage zwar immer noch sehr 
viel zu erforschen, aber schlechterdings nichts zu ‘deuten’ gibt.” 

In the work of J. W. Bruinier™ finally we find a mean 
between the two extreme theories represented in the preceding 
authors. He recognizes in the Siegfriedsaga two originally 
independent parts: one tells of Siegfried the hero and takes us 
into a fairy world, the other treats of his death and brings in 
only human relations. The fall of the Burgundians and Etzel’s 
death are excluded from consideration, since they belong to 
the Burgundian cycle which did not originally belong here. In 
the Edda and the Volsungsaga we find a much earlier stage of 
development than in the Nibelungenlied or the Dietrichsaga. 

This story of the north, whose leading motive is the winning 
of a maiden, he finds very similar to the fairy tale of ‘Dorn- 
réschen’ which leads back presumably to a myth of spring. 
But from this myth have evidently developed several fairy 
stories very similar to each other and containing no proper 
names. These were appropriated by a poet and connected with 


14 Studien zur Germanischen Sagengeschichle, Vol. I1, 1912. 
% Die Germanische Heldensage, 1915. 
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the plot of the tragic death of Siegfried which had been existing 
in legends for a long time. The deeds of the unknown hero 
of the fairy story were transferred to the hero Siegfried who 
was murdered by his wife’s relatives. 

This oldest Siegfriedsaga which relates an absolutely human 
life experience allows the conclusion that it may have originated 
in historical events—indeed, that it may contain the history 
of Arminius. The author warns us, however, not to compare 
Siegfried, the dragon-killer, the hoard-winner, the liberator of 
Brunhild, the original mythical hero, with Arminius, but 
only the human, legendary Siegfried. 

The Arminius legend, so we are told, must have been in 
existence about five hundred years before the Frankish poet— 
or poets—united its plot with the ingredients of the fairy 
story. Then, for the first time, the characters of the latter 
receive their names. It is the author’s opinion that two 
different poets wrote different epics, one describing Siegfried’s 
youth up to his arrival at the court of the Nibelungs, the other 
beginning with the wooing of Brunhild for Gunther. In this 
way a difficulty arose when the two were combined; the two 
meetings of Siegfried and Brunhild have always disturbed each 
other. As a purely exterior means of adjustment, the ‘Verges- 
sungstrank’ was invented. The disposition of Brunhild 
between the time of her liberation and of the coming of Gunther 
is another problem which has been variously solved in the 
different sagas. 

The so-called ‘Kurze Siegfriedslied’ of the Edda, which 
tells of Siegfried’s death, the author believes to be a folk-song 
treating of Siegfried-Arminius—probably the original source of 
the other Siegfriedsagas. In it Brunhild has nothing of the 
superhuman and the ‘Waberlohe’ is lacking; Brunhild is 
wooed at the court of her brother Etzel; the murder of Sieg- 
fried occurs at his wife’s side, and his last words are of his son; 
the greed of Gunther for gold, which also appears in the Walthar- 
ilied is here apparent. 

In glancing back over the different hypotheses which we 
have just reviewed, a certain degree of progress may be noted: 
Giesebrecht made an excellent beginning; he has not only 
reached some very plausible conclusions, but has woven them 
together, so that they appear as a whole. On the other hand, 
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Vigfusson, Much, and Jellinghaus have dealt with disconnected 
details: their papers are a jumble of comparisons in which we 
see no final unity. Jellinghaus is perhaps inclined to go to 
extremes in his attempt to recognize in every feature and rela- 
tion of saga, however insignificant, some historical meaning. 
Henning’s criticism of his paper is excellent. 

Beneke has proceeded somewhat more methodically than 
these: he has quite a full outline of the different phases of 
the problem, and brings out some interesting ideas, yet he, too, 
is guilty of having fallen short of a really unified and con- 
vincing theory. When he has finished, there is something 
needed to bring the individual parts together. 

Panzer has built up an elaborate hypothesis which is 
above criticism as far as a sense of the whole is concerned, but 
represents an extreme view, since he is unwilling to see any 
historical significance whatever in the Siegfriedsaga. 

Bruinier, who has doubtless studied the writings of all these 
investigators, does not feel inclined to follow Jellinghaus and 
find everything in saga historically significant, neither does 
he agree with Panzer in his opposite theory: rather does he 
choose an intermediate position between them, and assert 
that the Siegfriedsaga is a composite of history and fiction. 
In this respect he is doubtless much nearer the truth than any 
of his predecessors, most of whom were preoccupied with their 
theories and overlooked, therefore, one of the essential char- 
acteristics of all hero-legends to which Rudolf Hildebrand 
called attention by his pertinent remark: ‘Die Heldensage, 
diese Schépfung der Volksseele vor aller wissenschaftlichen 
Pflege des Geisteslebens, ist doch micht bloss der getriibte 
Niederschlag des wirklich in der Vorzeit Erlebten, sondern in 
ihrer Ausgestaltung zugleich eine Wirkung des Bediirfnisses, 
das héhere Bewusstsein, ich sage lieber die tiefere Fiihlung, 
warum nicht kurz sich selbst in die Vorzeit zuriickzufihren, 
ich méchte sagen zuriickzuschieben so weit als méglich, wo- 
méglich bis auf die gedachten Uranfinge, daher sie sich im 
Hintergrunde fortsetzt in der Géttersage, woméglich bis zur 
Weltentstehung.”’ 


18 Beitrige sum deutschen Unterricht, Leipzig, 1897, p. 235. 








II 
LEGEND AND HIstToRY 


Before entering upon an investigation of the problem, 
suggested by the title of this chapter, it is necessary to make a 
careful study of the source material in both saga and history. 
If any satisfactory results are to be obtained, we must be able 
not only to find a certain set of motifs persisting in all the 
versions of the Siegfried-legend, but also to discover a situation 
in history which shall correspond to it at least in outline. 
To attempt to find every detail of history reflected in saga, or 
to interpret every feature of saga as having historical meaning, 
would be useless, when we consider the process by which the 
saga developed. Indeed, it would not be surprising, where 
the northern sagas are concerned, to find many mythical ele- 
ments entering in, since the lavish use of these elements by 
Scandinavian poets is a recognized fact; neither should we 
think it strange, since the early belief of all Teutonic peoples 
in dragons, griffins, goblins, and the like, had especially fitted 
them to appreciate the force of such forms, to come across their 
symbolical use in their saga. 

A. Saga. 


The oldest literary monument which mentions Siegfried’s 
exploits is the A. S. poem Beowulf (Ca. 730). If we observe 
chronological order, the Edda (850-1050) and the Volsunga- 
saga (Ca. 1200) of the north should be mentioned next, although 
the Siegfriedslied or ‘Lied vom hiirnen Seyfrid,’ which first 
appeared in printed form in the sixteenth century, is probably 
of much earlier origin. The Thidreksaga (Ca. 1250), a col- 
lection of sagas containing fragments of Low German songs, 
represents the North German form of the Siegfried-legend 
and agrees in its main outline with the Nibelungenlied (Ca. 
1200), which is of Austrian origin. 

In none of these versions do we find a pure form of the 
Siegfried-legend. All are evidently the result of a fusion, at 
some early period, of two separate cycles of saga, viz., those of 
Siegfried and of the Burgundians. How or why this was done, 
we have no means of knowing. When it happened is only a 
matter of conjecture; but it must have been long enough after 
the time of the historical characters involved, so that they 
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could have become legendary, and thus their real relation to 
each other would be more or less uncertain in the minds of the 
people. Allowing at least a century or so to elapse, in order 
that this change may have taken place (reckoning from 437 
A.D., when the Huns almost exterminated the Burgundians), 
we may assume that the connection of these two stories may 
have occurred in the sixth century. That this process began 
on German soil is quite certain, judging from the historical 
characters involved and places mentioned, such as Gunther 
(Gundicarius), Giselher (Gislaharius), Gibich (Gibicus) of the 
Burgundians, the cities of Worms and Santen, the Rhine, etc.; 
that the saga underwent still further development in the north 
is also evident from the marked mythological element which 
particularly characterizes the Scandinavian versions. To 
make a distinct cleavage between these two cycles of saga is a 
most difficult task, if not an impossible one, yet a careful study 
of the versions may assist in reaching some definite conclusions. 

That the independent story of Siegfried migrated to Britain 
during the Vélkerwanderung is very probable, since we find it 
mentioned in Beowulf.” We hear how Sigemund, the Wael- 
sing, fought and slew a dragon, which melted in its own fire, 
and gained the treasure which it had been guarding; but no 
mention is made of the Burgundians. The fact that the hero 
is called Sigemund instead of Siegfried does not offer any 
serious difficulties, since it would be easy to confuse one name 
with the other because of their similarity in form, especially 
when they belonged tofatherandson.'™ Since this account is 
only thrown in parenthetically between the parts of another 
narrative, we cannot expect to find more than the most impor- 
tant feature of it, viz., the killing of the dragon; Siegfried 
would naturally stand in the background, since Beowulf is the 
hero of this epic. 

In the Seyfridlied appears a form of the Siegfried-legend 
which gives the hero a two-fold motive for killing the dragon, 
i.e., to rescue a maiden and win a treasure. Since all the 
features of the A. S. poem are included in this, the introduction 
of the maiden into the plot might mean nothing more than 
that this is a detailed account of the same story. The poem is 


17 Beowulf, |. 885 ff. * See, however, H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, 
p. 122 ff. 
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very loosely constructed, being composed of two distinct parts 
which are evidently different versions of the same legend. 

The first part, consisting of fifteen strophes, runs as follows: 
In Niederland lived King Sigmund who had a son named 
Seyfrid. The boy was large and strong, and so wilful that 
he gave his parents much anxiety. Wishing to be independent, 
Seyfrid left home, came to a village at the edge of a wood, and 
there entered the service of a blacksmith. But he was so 
strong that he drove the anvil into the ground with his powerful 
blows, and so hard to get along with that his master wished to 
get rid of him. Knowing that a dragon lived in the forest, he 
sent the boy past his haunt for charcoal. But Seyfrid killed 
and roasted the monster; bathing himself in the melted horn 
from its scales, he became invulnerable except between his 
shoulders. Then the hero went to King Gibich’s court and 
won his daughter for a wife, whom he had eight years. 

The second part of the poem tells the same story with 
variations, additions, and even contradictions. In the city of 
Worms on the Rhine lived a king named Gybich, who had 
three sons, Gunther, Hagen, and Gyrnot, also a beautiful 
daughter, Kriemhild. One day a dragon came flying along 
and carried Kriemhild to a high cliff in a dark forest, where he 
kept her for years. He slept with his head in her lap, and 
hoped to make her his wife when he regained his human form, 
for he was an enchanted prince. 

Seyfrid, son of a mighty king, famed for his strength, 
was riding in a forest, when his dog scented the trail of the 
dragon. They followed it to the cliff, where Seyfrid met 
Eugel, King of the dwarfs, from whom he learned of his parents, 
whom he had never seen. Eugel tells him that his father’s 
name was Segimund, and his mother’s Segelinde. On being 
told of Kriemhild’s captivity, Seyfrid, with Eugel’s help, kills 
the dragon and rescues her. The treasure which Seyfrid 
found under the dragon’s rock did not belong to the dragon, 
but to Eugel’s brothers, the Nybelings. As the couple start 
away, Eugel prophecies that Seyfrid will have his wife only 
eight years, that he will be murdered guiltless, his wife will 
avenge his death so fearfully that not a hero will be left on 
earth, and will suffer violent death. When they reach the 
Rhine, Seyfrid thinks of Eugel’s prophecy and casts the treasure 
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into the stream, since no one could enjoy it long. Having 
arrived at King Gybich’s court, the wedding takes place, 
Seyfrid exercises such strict justice, that under his rule the 
greatest peace prevails. Therefore, he is envied by his brothers- 
in-law, who find themselves obscured by his brightness. They 
conspire against him, and Hagen, who is chosen to kill him, 
stabe him between the shoulders when he is bending over a 
spring. 

In the first part no treasure is mentioned, and Seyfrid 
finds the maiden at her father’s court; in the second, he delivers 
her from the dragon, finds the treasure, and takes her home. 
The construction of the poem indicates an early stage in the 
combination of the two cycles of saga, since the plot is so 
simple. In this, we can see, as Dr. J. Goebel"* suggests, that 
Seyfrid’s greatest deed, the slaying of the dragon, is chosen 
to bring together the two stories. 

The following comparative table will serve to demonstrate 
how closely the other sagas agree with the Seyfridlied in its 
main motifs. 

Since the killing of a dragon is a most heroic exploit, we 
may say that the above diagram gives in outline the story of 
a hero named Siegfried, son of Sigmund, who performs a heroic 
deed, gains thereby a treasure, wins by forcible means, and 
possibly in connection with his greatest achievement, a maiden 
named Kriemhild for his wife, and dies some time later at the 
hand of his relatives who are jealous of him and desire his 
treasure. 

It now remains for us to review the life of Arminius, to see 
whether the main motifs as given above can be detected in it. 
If so, we have a sufficiently firm historical basis to justify us in 
pursuing the investigation of the problem still further. 


B. History. 


Arminius”, the first great heroic character of German 
history, must have been born about 16 B.c. His father was 
Sigimer,”® a prince of the tribe of the Cheruscans, which occupied 


18 Journal of Eng. and Germ. Philol., Vol. XVII, No. 1, p. 15. 
19 Velleius II, 118. 
20 Thid. 
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the territory” stretching westward from the Elbe beyond the 
Weser, into the eastern part of what is now Westfalen. This 
people had no kings; the highest political authority was vested 
in their princes. Arminius,” who was qualified by disposition 
as well as by birth to be a leader of his people, filled this place 
well. 

The Romans, whose government had subdued the country 
as far as the Rhine, were planning to move their boundary 
line still farther to the Elbe. They did this by peaceful™ 
means as far as possible, and built fortresses* through the 
land. As long as the relations between Romans and Germans 
were friendly, the sons of German princes were accustomed to 
enter into Roman military service. This was true of Arminius, 
who was given command of the Cheruscan troops.* About 
7 A.D., a new Roman governor, Quinctilius Varus, was sent to 
‘Germania.’ He had previously been holding the same position 
in Syria.” He was so unwise in his treatment of the Germans,”* 
that they soon became restive and discontented. This was 
especially true of the Cheruscans. Varus, recognizing this 
fact, moved his available men into the very midst of their 
country in the year 9 a.p.2* A conspiracy arose among them 
whose leader was Arminius. But not all of his people were in 
sympathy with his cause. Segestes, his father-in-law, was 
leader of an opposed party which was favorable to the Roman 
government.*® He was also Arminius’ enemy for personal 
reasons, because the latter had carried off and married Segestes’ 
daughter who was already betrothed to another.* Arminius’ 
plan progressed so quietly and carefully, that Varus was lulled 
into a sense of false security and would not let himself be 


* Tbid., 105. 

2 Tacitus, Il, 88. 

* Kauffmann, Deutsche Aliertumskunde, p. 336. 

* Tbid., p. 340. 

% Ibid., pp. 337-8. 

% Tacitus, II, 10. 

27 Kauffmann, Deutsche Aliertumskunde, pp. 342-3. 
8 Velleius, II, 117. 

29 Tbid.; Dio 56, 18. 

3° Tacitus, I, 55. 


31 Tbid. 
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disturbed, even when warned by Segestes.* Knowing well 
the hostility between the two men, he doubtless saw in it only 
an attempt of Segestes to harm Arminius. Since Varus 
neglected to act, Segestes took matters into his own hands and 
threw Arminius into chains; in retaliation Arminius’ followers 
did the same to Segestes,* and Varus had to be called to settle 
the matter.* 

When the number of insurgents had become large enough 
to warrant it, plans were perfected for the revolt; in order to 
scatter the Roman forces, uprisings were to take place in 
different regions occupied by Arminius’ adherents, especially 
in those which were at the outer edge of the revolting territory.® 
The exact truth as to the manner of the Varus battle cannot be 
determined from the different historical sources, because they 
disagree; but whether the revolt began in camp,®* or on the 
march,” or whether both reports may be true, each concern- 
ing a different division of the Roman army, one fact stands 
out incontestibly—the three Roman legions commanded by 
Varus were practically annihilated and Varus took his own 
life.** To locate the battle field accurately has been a problem 
to all investigators, but it was in the Cheruscan territory, 
at any rate; some would place it in the Lippe-Detmold region’ 
Special mention is made of the spoils taken from the Romans.*® 

This battle in the ‘Teutoburger Wald,’ as it is usually called, 
resulted in a more sweeping victory than any of those which 
followed, and is usually the only one mentioned in connection 
with Arminius’ career; yet had he not followed this with a 
persistent struggle against Roman rule, the result would have 
been far different for Germany. Soon after the Varus battle, 
the remnant of the Roman army which had taken refuge 
in the fortress at Aliso, retreated to the Rhine.“ 


82 Ibid. ; Dio 56, 19, 
3 Tacitus, I, 58. 

*% Florus, 2, 30. 

% Dio, 56, 19. 

% Florus, IV, 12. 

37 Tacitus, I, 61. 

38 Tbid. 

39 Tbid., I, 57. 
4° Dio, 56, 22. 
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There was no further attempt on the part of the Romans 
to move their boundary line from the Rhine to the Elbe, but 
Germanicus, who became governor of Germania in 12 a.p., 
took it upon himself to punish the German tribes which had 
taken part in the uprising.“ He fell upon them with such 
terrible slaughter and devastation of territory, that Arminius 
advised his people to take up arms again against the Romans. 
But Segestes and his party opposed the idea. Evidently the 
feud between Arminius and his father-in-law had kept pace 
with their political hostility, for Tacitus tells us that Segestes 
sent to Germanicus for relief against the violence of his country- 
men by whom he was being besieged.“ When the Roman 
general came and rescued Segestes together with a number of 
his relatives and followers, Arminius’ wife Thusnelda was 
found among them. That she may have been an unwilling 
prisoner in her father’s house is possible—indeed this may 
have been one of the prime reasons why Segestes’ house was 
besieged—for Tacitus says of her: ‘“‘With a spirit more like 
that of her husband than her father; neither subdued to tears, 
nor uttering the language of supplication.” We are told 
that Segestes and his family were taken to Vetera for safety, 
but Thusnelda was carried to Italy as a prisoner, where she 
gave birth to a son. 

The news of his wife’s captivity stirred up Arminius tre- 
mendously; he flew about among the Cheruscans and neighbor- 
ing peoples, calling them to arms against Germanicus and 
Segestes.© His appeals met with a vigorous respense, and 
even his uncle, Inguiomer, who had heretofore held himself 
aloof, now joined the confederacy.“ 

Finally matters came to a crisis when Germanicus, after 
having devastated neighboring territory, entered the land of 
the Cheruscans, to visit the Varus battle field and bury the 
bones of the slain which had been lying there for six years. 


" Tacitus, I, 56. 
# Tbhid., I, 57. 

8 Tbid. 

“4 Tacitus, I, 58. 
® Tbid., I, 59. 

# Thid., I, 60. 

47 Tbid., I, 61, 62. 
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Arminius, who was in a state of constant vigilance, led his 
army against the Romans in such a furious attack, that it 
would doubtless have been a repetition of the Varus battle 
had not darkness put an end to the conflict. The result might 
have been a final victory for the Germans, if Inguiomer had 
not insisted on storming the camp, instead of waiting until the 
Romans should come out on soft, boggy ground.** As it was, 
the Germans suffered heavy losses. From this time there 
seems to have been a coolness between Arminius and Inguiomer, 
which finally resulted in the desertion of the latter to Marobo- 
dus, the Suevian king, ‘For no other cause,’’ says Tacitus, 
“than disdain that the veteran uncle should obey his youthful 
nephew.’*® Also Flavus, Arminius’ brother, who had been 
serving in the Roman army, refused to espouse the cause of 
his fatherland. Tacitus gives us a vivid picture of the inter- 
view of the two brothers, with the Weser flowing between 
them, the night before the battle of Idistaviso. The only 
result was a heated dispute and probably increased hostility 
between them. 

Yet, in spite of the enmity of kindred, Arminius did not 
falter. Resolved to try every means of strengthening his 
forces, that very night he sent to the Roman camp a messenger, 
who called out in the name of his leader, offering to every de- 
serter a wife and land, and, as long as the war should last, one 
hundred sesterces a day. This only kindled the wrath of the 
enemy, however, and incited them to fiercer conflict.“ On 
the following day the armies met in battle, but owing to a failure 
in the carrying out of Arminius’ plans, the Germans were 
routed.” 

But Arminius and his allies did not dream of final sub- 
mission. Upon seeing the Roman soldiers build a mound of 
German weapons upon the field of battle and place upon it 
the German arms with the names of all the vanquished nations 
inscribed below, “‘people, nobles, youth, aged, all rush suddenly 
upon the Roman army and disorder it.’ A hand-to-hand 

8 Tbid., I, 63-68. 

4° Tacitus, II, 45. 

50 Jbid., II, 10. 

51 Tbid., I, 13. 

52 Tbid., II, 14-17. 

53 Thid., II, 18-19. 
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conflict now ensued in which the Germans, hampered in narrow 
places and unable to wield their immense spears, were no 
match for the Roman soldiers, armed with swords and in coats 
of mail.“ Germanicus now raised another pile of German 
arms with this inscription: “The army of Tiberius, having 
subdued the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, dedicates 
this monument to Mars, Jupiter, and Augustus.”™ Germanicus 
believed that the German people were now weakening, and 
hoped to be able to complete his conquest by the following 
summer. But Tiberius sent for him to come home, saying 
that ‘““The Cheruscans and the other hostile nations, now that 
the Roman honor was vindicated, might be left to pursue their 
own intestine feuds.’’®’ 

Germanicus returned to Rome the following year (17 a.p.) 
with every appearance of having won a complete victory over 
the Germans. A triumphal arch was raised and in the trium- 
phal procession were the spoils and captives of war, among 
whom were Thusnelda and her three-year-old son Thumelicus.® 
What became of the child we are not told. Of one thing we are 
sure, however, that he was not living in 47 A.D. when the 
Cheruscans asked the Romans to give them Italicus, son of 
Flavus, for their king, since he was the only prince left of the 
royal family of Arminius.5® Yet in spite of Germanicus’ demon- 
strations, Tacitus, in summing up the life of Arminius, admits 
that ‘while he was defeated in single battles, he had not been 
worsted in the general issue of the war, and that without doubt 
he was the deliverer of Germany. 

Tiberius’ statement of his policy seemed almost prophetic: 
Arminius, recognizing, without doubt, the need of a more 
closely organized government in order to preserve their national 
life, sought to have bestowed upon himself the title of king. 
But this only stirred up the envy and jealousy of the other 
Cheruscan nobles, and the great mass of the people resisted 


“ Tacitus, II, 20, 21. 
8 Tbid., II, 22. 

% Tbid., II, 26. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Strabo, VII, 1. 

8° Tacitus, XI, 16. 

6 Tbid., II, 88. 
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strongly, even taking up arms. In 19 a.p. Adgandestrius, 
a Chattian prince (according to R. Much),® the father-in-law 
of Flavus made an offer to the Roman senate to kill Arminius, 
if they would furnish the poison. This the Romans refused 
to do, but later, as Tacitus tells us, he fell by the treachery of 
his own kindred. With his death the best days of the Cherus- 
can people were at an end. Only a generation later, as has 
been noted, the royal family was almost extinct. In the time 
of Tacitus, about seventy years after Arminius’ death, the 
tribe had so deteriorated that he says: ““The Cheruscans, who 
formerly bore the titles of just and upright, are now charged 
with cowardice and folly. .. 

It now remains for us to look through the story of Arminius, 
keeping in mind the main motives of the Siegfried-legend as 
given above, and to decide whether or not there is a close 
correspondence between them. Expressing the result in the 
simplest form possible, we have the story of a hero named 
Arminius, son of Sigimer, who performs the heroic deed of 
freeing Germany from the power of the Romans, gains treasure 
in the spoils of war, wins by forcible means a maiden named 
Thusnelda for his wife, and dies later at the hand of his rela- 
tives who are jealous of him. 


III 


SIEGFRIED-ARMINIUS 


A study of the old Teutonic names indicates a marked 
tendency to follow certain definite principles in the naming 
of children, using as a base the name of one of the parents. 
(1) inflection through ablaut: Ada, Oda (Vota); (2) through 
alliteration: Gibich, Gunther, Gernot, Gieselher; (3) agreement 
with either the first or second part of the parent’s name: 
Deotwich, Deotswind; Amalgardis, Raingardis, Angilgardis.© 

The names of Siegfried’s kinsmen show a domination of 
the first part, ‘Seg-’ or ‘Sig-’: Sige (his great-great-grandfather),* 
* Tacitus, I, 88. 
® Zeitschrift f. d. Aliertum, V, 35, 367. 

8 Tacilus, II, 88. 

* Tbid., Vol. II, 326. 

® Die Deutschen Frauen im Mittelalter, Weinhold, 78 ff. 

® Volsungasaga, Chap. I. 
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Sigmund (his father), Signy (his aunt),®* Sigelinde (his 
mother,)®® Sigmund (his son).”° 

On the other hand, in the royal family of the Cheruscans 
are: Sigimer (Arminius’ father),” Segestes (distant relative 
and father-in-law of Arminius),’”? Segimund (Segestes’ son).” 
Thumelicus (Arminius’ son)" is named for his mother, Thus- 
nelda,”®> by alliteration. In the case of Arminius and his 
brother Flavus, ** it is certain that their names are not con- 
structed according to any of the above-mentioned principles. 
Their form would allow the conjecture that they may have 
been Roman names, yet there are other possibilities: the 
Cheruscans belonged to a larger group of German tribes called 
Herminones after their god Irmin. This name, which means 
‘shining,’ ‘brilliant,’ ‘sublime,’ appears as a component part 
of proper names: Irmingot, Irmingart, etc. In ‘Arminius’ it 
may also echo, as the religious epithet of the most magnificent 
hero of the race. The change of initial vowel from ‘i’ to ‘a’ 
could have taken place through ablaut.™ ‘Flavus’ may have 
been derived from the adjective ‘flaxen-colored,’ as descriptive 
of its owner. If the above-mentioned suggestions were proved 
to be correct, there would still be left the possiblity that the 
brothers may have had family names similar to those of their 
kinsmen. In that case, since there is such a marked similarity 
of form between the names of the members of these two family 
groups, the one legendary, the other historical, it would tend 
to strengthen the theory that Siegfried is Arminius. 

A comparison of the personal characteristics of the two 
heroes is also very important; for whatever other changes 
legend may make in a historical character, it is not likely to 








87 Tbid., Chap. Il; Nibelungenlied, Av. II, str. 1. 
$8 Volsungasaga, Chap. II. 

6° Nibelungenlied, Av. II, str. 1. 

70 Skaldskaparmal, 6. 

 Vellejus, II, 118. 

” Tacitus, I, 55. 


3 Tbid., I, 57. 
™ Strabo, 7, 4. 
% Ibid. 


% Tacitus, II, 10. 
12 Cf. M. Schinfeld, Worterbuch der aligerm. Personen- und Vilkernamen. 
Heidelberg, 1911. 
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alter his leading qualities, although it may magnify them. 
Velleius Paterculus, who was evidently personally acquainted 
with Arminius, testifies of him: “A youth of noble family, 
brave hand, quick perception, clever mind, more than barbar- 
ians are.’ Tacitus says: ‘Arminius was the incendiary of 
Germany. . . . Arminius having more influence with them 
(Cheruscans) because he advised war; for with barbarians, the 
more resolute a man is, the more he is trusted and preferred.’’”® 
To be brief, the entire record of Arminius’ career is a constant 
recital of bravery, daring, energy, resourcefulness. That we 
are dependent upon his political enemies for all that we know of 
Arminius, is an assurance that their testimony is no exaggeration, 
for enemies do not flatter. In the Volsungasaga it is said of 
Siegfried (Sigurd): “And where all the most superior men 
and kings are mentioned in saga, Sigurd must take the lead, 
as far as strength, aptness, energy, and boldness are con- 
cerned . . . .Never did he lack in courage, and never did he 
know fear.’’”’* The Thidreksaga recognizes his quickness to 
think and act by calling him “‘der schnelle Sigfrid.” 

Tacitus witnesses to Arminius’ eloquence and powers of 
persuasion in different places. After Germanicus had carried 
off his wife into captivity, Arminius stirred up his people 
to take up arms, saying: ‘An excellent father! a great general! 
a valiant army, whose many hands had carried off one bit of a 
woman! That before him three legions fell, three lieutenant- 
generals; for his method was not by treason. . . . but openly, 
against armed hosts. . . . Segestes might live upon the van- 
quished bank; . . . . but the Germans would always regard 
the fellow as the guilty cause of their having seen between 
Rhine and Elbe rods, axes, and the toga. . . . If they pre- 
ferred their country, their parents, and their ancient possessions 
to masters and new settlements, they should follow Arminius 
who led them to glory and liberty, rather than Segestes, who 
conducted them to infamous servitude.’’*® The survivors of 
the Varus battle also told how Arminius held a tribunal, exe- 
cuted the Roman captives, and in proud scorn made a mock 
™ Velleius, II, 118. 

78 Tacitus, I, 57. 
79 Volsungasaga, Chap. 22. 
8° Tacitus, I, 59. 
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at the standards and eagles.*' On the eve of a battle with the 
Suevians after Inguiomer with his followers had deserted to 
them, Arminius sought to inspire his men by reminding them 
of ‘their liberty recovered, the slaughtered legions, the spoils 
and arms wrested from the Romans still in the hands of many.’ 
Calling Marobodus (king of the Suevians) a runaway, he 
described him as one who was ‘inexperienced in fighting, a 
betrayer of his country, a lifesguardsman of Caesar, worthy 
to be exterminated in the indignant spirit with which they 
had slaughtered Quinctilius Varus.’” 

On the other hand, Sigurd is described thus: “He was 
bold in speech, eloquent, liked to deliberate with his friends. 

All who heard him were compelled to believe that it could not 
be otherwise than as he said.’’™ 

That both men had eyes full of fire and spirit, is especially 
emphasized. Velleius says of Arminius: ‘Out of whose face 
and eyes shone the fire of his soul.”™ In the Volsungasaga, 
when King Hjalprek “‘saw the sharp eyes which he (Sigurd) 
had in his head, he was glad.”® Fafni said to Sigurd: “You 
boy with the sparkling eyes’; “his eyes were so piercing 
that few dared to look under his eyebrows.’’*’ Gutthorm had to 
wait until Sigurd was asleep, before he could murder him, 
because he could not meet that penetrating look.** In Sigur- 
darkvida, Brynhild says to Sigurd: “I thought I knew your 
eyes, but was not sure because of the darkness.’’** To find 
any closer agreement of legend with history in the delineation 
of character than is displayed in the above extracts, would be 
difficult. 

As to the native land of the two heroes, the sources are 
quite unreliable. The different sagas use different names for 
the same places, and even the historians’ geographical informa- 
tion is vague. Yet by an interpretative method some agree- 
ment may be reached. 


81 Thid., 61. 

82 Thid., 45. 

8 Wilkinasaga, 166. 
% Vellejus, 1, 118. 

% Volsungasaga, 13. 
% Thid., 18. 

87 Tbid., 22. 

88 Thid., 30; Corp. Poet., p. 398. 
8° Corp. Poel., p. 397. 
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The Cheruscans occupied the land between the Elbe and 
Weser in the time of Tacitus,” but it is probable that in Augus- 
tus’ reign they extended even westward from the Weser.” 

“Sinfjotlis Tod’’ begins: “Sigmund, Wolsungs Sohn, war 
Koénig in Frankenland’’; “‘Sigurdarkvida on skamma’’ calls 
Sigurd ‘“‘der hunnishe Kdnig’’; in the Volsungasaga, Sige, Odin’s 
son, ruled over “Hunaland.”” The Wilkinasaga informs us 
that Sigmund (Siegfried’s father) ruled over the land called 
“‘Tarlungen,’’™ which is interpreted by v. d. Hagen to mean 
“Karlingen,” a part of the Carolingian Kingdom. The Nibel- 
ungenlied says that Siegfried’s home was in Santen, and that 
his father was king of ‘Niderlant.’ 

It is R. C. Boer’s opinion that ‘Hunaland’ means the 
same as Saxland (Sachsen). The Cheruscan territory could 
be included under any of these three names: Frankenland, 
Hunaland, Kirlingen. ‘Santen of Niderlant’ is the most 
difficult to explain, for it refers to a locality outside of Cheruscan 
boundaries. It may be that A. Beneke is correct, when he 
suggests that the later contributors to the saga, having be- 
come confused concerning the locality, have associated Sieg- 
fried with Xanten, the old Castra Vetera of the Romans, which 
was the central point for all military expeditions in the north 
at the time when Arminius was in the service of the Romans.” 
If this could be known with certainty, it would be the best 
possible proof of the identity of Siegfried and Arminius. 

To interpret Siegfried’s killing the dragon as a symbolical 
representation of Arminius’ great deed, the liberation of his 
native land, may seem at first sight rather fanciful. Yet, in 
order to render a perfectly fair decision on this point, it is 
necessary to get, as far as possible, the situation out of which 
the poem developed—the viewpoint of the people for whom it 
was intended. 

The dragon is a mythical being which has figured largely 
in the early history of different peoples, and has always repre- 


% Tacitus, I, 59. 

" Tbid., Vol. II, p. 326, N. 2. 

* V olsungasaga, Chap. I. 

% V. d. Hagen, Heldensagen, p. 321, n. 1. 

* Die Sagen von Ermanarich u. Dietrich v. Bern, R. C. Boer, 301. 
% Siegfried u. d. Varusschlacht, pp. 23-4. 
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sented a mighty power, usually harmful. The conception of 
such a monster seems to have originated in the East, where 
there were large and deadly snakes; hence the dragon, or 
serpent, was representative of the principle of evil. Dragon 
stories are found among all Indogermanic peoples. Also 
griffins, fabulous creatures, half lion, half eagle, were similar 
to dragons in their habits; they were supposed to watch over 
mines of gold and hidden treasure and to abduct maidens and 
children. In Germanic poetry, the earliest appearance of the 
griffin, according to Bartsch, is in the ‘Annolied’ which mentions 
Alexander’s ride through the air on the backs of two griffins. 
Other similar instances are: the abduction of young Hagen by a 
griffin in ‘Gudrun’; in ‘Willehalm’ Queen Gyburg dreams of grif- 
fins; in the ‘Rabenschlacht’ Frau Helke dreams that a wild 
dragon carries away her son; in the ‘Heldenbuch’ Hildebrand 
tells his wife that a griffin has carried off the ‘‘Berner” ;* Wolf- 
ram mentions in ‘Parzival’ another saga of griffins which were 
guardians of gold and precious stones;” in ‘Titurel’ griffins 
guard gold treasures;** Konrad’s “Trojaner Krieg’ (5860) tells 
of Schryon’s fights with griffins; Konrad von Megenburg 
represents the griffin as being hostile to men and horses; the 
Meisterlieder of the Kolmar Ms. use the griffin in a symbolical 
sense to represent the devil. 

In the Bible we find the first mention of the dragon, or ser- 
pent, in a symbolical manner.” In Asia the dragon was a 
symbol of despotism; amongst the Germans, a secret guardian 
of riches. It was the office of heroes to exterminate dragons 
and giants from the world. Thor himself fights the ‘Mid- 
gardsschlange’; the Hindoos have a dragon killed by the god 
Indra; the Greeks, by Apollo; in the Celtic saga Tristan is the 
dragon-killer; in the Lombardian saga, Ortnit; in the English 
saga, Beowulf, Arthur, and Lancelot. The dragon myths of 
the pagan East took shape in the victories of St. Michael and 
St. George. With the migration of the latter to the West, it 
became a story symbolical of the Christian life: St. George rep- 
resents the servant of God who has on the Christian armor, 


* Herzog, Ernst, Bartsch, ed. pp. 11 ff. CX. 
7 Parszival, 71, 17. 
8 Titurel, 3348, 8. 
% Genesis 3; Rev. 12, 9; 20, 2; Deut. 32, 33. 
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and is called upon to fight “that old serpent, the devil.’ 
Since the dragon-myth has come down through many centuries 
from the prehistoric past, always associated with the idea of 
great power and evil, it is easy to see how this came to be used 
in a symbolical way, just as we speak nowadays, calling a 
greedy person a ‘hog,’ a comical one a ‘monkey,’ a ship a 
‘monster of the deep.’ Yet no one is deceived; we know that 
such terms are used because the second is an embodiment of 
that characteristic which we wish to attribute to the first, and 
because this form of speech is much more striking than to use 
the simple adjective. If this manner of speaking appeals to 
us today, much more would it do so to those of earlier times. 
As a child delights in pictures, so the simple, unreflective mind 
found greater meaning in a picture-:orm of some kind than ina 
mere descriptive word. Especially in poetry, where a particu- 
larly fine effect was desired, the poet would not fail to use this 
manner of speech to a greater or less extent. We do not know 
whether the songs which Tacitus’ refers to contained any 
account of a dragon-fight—perhaps not. But to some poetic 
mind which saw Rome, the great, the powerful nation, supposed 
to be almost invincible, making steady, victorious progress into 
the very heart of Germany, and then beheld the hero Arminius 
come forward and send that proud foe back in final defeat, it 
pictured itself as a fight with a dragon: Siegfried-Arminius, the 
undaunted hero, bravely attacks the monstrous dragon, Rome— 
such an evil power in Germany—and slays him, i.e., kills his 
political power. Truly, a striking and appropriate figure! 
Yet it would not deceive any of the poet’s hearers. Who did 
not know of Siegfried-Arminius and the great service which 
he rendered to his country? Who did not know how Rome 
had enslaved the freedom of the peoples who were subject to 
her? How eloquently the dragon-story tells it all to them! 
And the treasure—for dragons are always supposed to have 
one—that would, of course be the silver and gold vessels and 
money taken as spoils after the defeat of Varus. For Arminius 
makes special mention of ‘“‘the spoils and arms wrested from 
the Romans, still in the hands of many.’ 


10 Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. Baring-Gould, pp. 266-316. 
101 Tacitus, II, 88. 
103 Tacitus, II, 45. 
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In connection with the subject of these Roman spoils 
should be mentioned a discovery which has given rise to 
considerable speculation. (We are indebted to Otto Seek! 
and Friedr. Wieseler™ for the information given below.) A 
large quantity of silver utensils was unearthed near Hildesheim, 
October 17, 1868, while soldiers were digging preparatory to 
laying the foundation of a shooting-stand for the infantry. 
About nine feet below the surface were found about sixty whole 
pieces and a number of fragments. There were dishes appro- 
priate for table use, drinking bouts, and cooking. In weight, 
style, type of workmanship, place of inscription, forms of letters 
and signs, manner of execution of inscriptions, (puncturing or 
scratching), these vessels give clear evidence of belonging to 
the Augustan age. 

It seems to be quite generally believed that this is war 
booty from the Varus battle: (1) it was found in the old Cherus- 
can territory, not far from the supposed site of the engagement; 
(2) there had been no great defeat of the Romans either before 
or after that of Varus, from which such booty could have been 
gained; (3) besides, no Roman army had come into that region 
much later than Germanicus; (4) with the exception of possibly 
two pieces, it is all Roman silver. 

That these utensils had belonged to Varus is believed 
quite probable: (1) two dishes of beautiful workmanship, with 
relief-work in the bottom (such were placed on the table simply 
as show-pieces), and evidently meant to go together, contain, 
according to Wieseler’s judgment, figures of the divinities 
Rhea-Cybele and Lunus, both. of whom were worshipped in 
Syria, but not in European Greece or Rome. These could 
have been bought—or appropriated—by Varus during his 
governorship in Syria.’ Seek also believes that Varus was 
the Roman prossessor of this silver, but for a different reason, 
viz., two beautiful cups have inscribed on them the name of 
Lucius Manlius Bocchus, as an earlier possessor. The fact 
that Bocchus is a Moorish African name, and the first two are 
Roman, shows that he must have been a prince of his province 
who enjoyed Roman citizenship. Since Varus had been 

103 Der Hildesheimer Silberfund, Bonn, 1868. 


104 Der Hildesheimer Silberfund, in Deutsche Rundschau, 1911. 
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Proconsul of Africa before he was transferred to Asia, he 
probably got them there. (2) The first two dishes mentioned, 
together with a Minerva and a Hercules, are evidently antique 
pieces, dating from about 200 B.c. That they had been the 
property of a wealthy collector of antique silver is indicated 
by the fact that the relief work, which is old and worn, has 
been taken out of the old plate and inserted in a new one. 
Varus was a wealthy man, as Velleius so emphatically states: 
“Poor he entered the rich country (Syria) and rich he left a 
poor land.’ Doubtless he used these pieces at his banquets 
to impress the Germans with their splendor. (3) The utensils 
belonged to some one who had remained in camp for a long 
time, since no one would take such things along on an ordinary 
military campaign. Varus had a camp in this region and was 
more accustomed to the idleness of camp-life than to field- 
service! 

Granting that the silver had belonged to Varus,it would 
of course become the property of the victors. A seeming proof 
that this had been in the possession of some German is found 
in two vessels which stand in marked contrast to the others in 
the quality of execution. A peculiar geometrical design identi- 
cal with that found on prehistoric pots of Germany, marks them 
as being of German make; but there is also an evident copying 
of designs from the other pieces. This would indicate that the 
maker of the tankards had used the Roman designs as his model. 

That this, probably the most valuable part of the spoils, 
should fall to Arminius, as the prince and leader, would not be 
strange. Some things would seem to prove that this was so: 
(1) a number of vessels are more or less mutilated—in fact, only 
small fragments of some remain. The missing pieces may 
have been cut off to be used as money (“‘Hacksilber’’), since 
there was no regularly-established monetary system in Germany 
then. It is noticeable, however, that the finest pieces remain 
almost intact. This would show that the German owner 
must have had an appreciation of their real artistic worth. 
Who, of the Germans more than Arminius, had been in touch 
with Roman culture? 
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Wieseler, in discussing the probable reasons why these 
utensils were not dug up and used as trophies of victory after 
the departure of the Romans, reminds us of the civil strife 
among the Cheruscans which so closely affected Arminius; 
his life was full of struggles and dangers—even his relatives 
became his enemies. Possibly the knowledge that he owned 
this valuable treasure was the immediate cause of his death. 
But his murderer failed to find it, after all. 

Resuming the work of comparison, a reflection of Thusnelda’s 
abduction may be seen in the rescue of Kriemhild from the 
power of the dragon. Since the dragon has been interpreted 
as being representative of the Roman power, the figure may be 
carried still further by saying that Thusnelda’s father Segestes, 
being a friend of Rome, would be classed with the Romans. 
Thus, when Arminius carries her away, he is, in a sense, rescu- 
ing her from the power of Rome. That Thusnelda was willing 
to be delivered is certain, since she hated the Roman oppression 
as much as Arminius did.’ 

The names of Kriemhild, Gudrun, and Thusnelda have 
given a great deal of trouble to students of this question. In 
the Seyfridslied, the Thidreksaga, and the Nibelungenlied, the 
name of Siegfried’s wife is Kriemhild or Grimhiid; only in 
the northern saga do we hear of Gudrun. Dr. J. Goebel’s 
suggestion seems to shed light upon the problem, viz., that 
since the Atlakvida, a very old Eddic Lay, contains nothing 
which would indicate any previous marriage of Gudrun with 
Sigurd, this feature must have been added later, in order to 
connect the two cycles of saga; also that the magic potion which 
makes Gudrun forget Sigurd and marry Attila is a device 
introduced at the same time, to furnish a plausible excuse for 
her second marriage, since Gudrun does not, like Kriemhild of 
the Nibelungenlied, marry again, in order to be able to avenge 
the death of her husband; furthermore, that Brynhild is intro- 
duced here as Attila’s sister (daughter of Budli,!* Attila’s 
father), in order to supply a motive for Attila’s destruction of 
the Burgundians, i.e., to avenge his sister’s death. 

It seems to be a generally accepted opinion that the names 
Thusnelda and Kriemhild, or Grimhild, are identical. It is, 

108 Tacitus, I, 57. 
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however, true that a comparison of the lives of the two women 
does not yield satisfactory results. As has already been noted, 
the slaying of the dragon was evidently chosen to be the 
connecting link between the two sagas. Thus, Siegfried won 
for his wife the maiden whom he rescued, who was a daughter 
of the Burgundian king. Then it would be necessary, granting 
that Arminius is Siegfried, for some adjustment to be made 
between the Burgundian maiden and Thusnelda. It must be, 
judging from the situation as we find it, that the personality 
of Gibich’s daughter is retained, but she is given the name of 
Thusnelda (Kriemhilde), since we find no trace of the real 
Thusnelda in the saga. 

But how is the name ‘Gudrun’ of the northern saga to 
be accounted for? Possibly it is due simply to a confusion of 
the names of mother and daughter (since Grimhild is Gudrun’s 
mother) in the same way that Siegfried is called by his father’s 
name in Beowulf. Another possibility is, that in those early 
days ‘Gudrun’ the historical name of Gibich’s daughter, may 
have been preserved in some way—perhaps in a poem which 
has not come down to us—and that the northern poet, being 
acquainted with it, chose to give her the real name instead of 
the transferred one. 

The tragedy of both history and legend lies in the circum- 
stances attending the death of the hero. Brunhild is made use 
of in the plot to bring about Siegfried’s death, yet the motive 
of jealousy and avarice on the part of his kinsmen is continually 
coming to the surface. Gudrun says: ‘He excelled all men, 
as gold does iron. . . . until my brothers begrudged me a 
husband who was more excellent than all... They could not 
sleep until they murdered him.™ Almost these same words 
appear in the Edda." 

Fafni warns Sigurd that the treasure of which he is about 
to take possession will bring death to him;™* Gunnar proposes 
to Hagen that they kill Sigurd and make disposition of all his 
treasure and property;!!* Hagen says to Gunther in speaking of 
Siegfried’s hoard: 


Hey, solden wir den teilen noch in Buregonden lant!"* 


1! Volsungasaga, 31. 14 Tbid., 30. 
"2 Gudrunarkvida, 11, 1-8. 18 Nibelungenlied, Zarnke, p. 117, 2. 
13 Volsungasaga, 18. 
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Again he suggests to Gunther: 


Ob Sivrit niht enlebte, s6 wiirde iu undertan 

vil der kiinige lande, der helt dé traren began." 
Gunnar says to Hagen: “Now, wilt thou betray the king 
(Sigurd) for his wealth? It were sweet to own the hoard of 
the Rhine, and wield that wealth in happiness and sit and 
enjoy it in peace.’’™” 

Also the tenacity with which the Burgundians hold fast 
to the hoard, and Kriemhild’s constant endeavor to obtain it, 
serve to deepen the impression already given, as to the part 
which greed for gold may have played in the murder of Siegfried. 
In the Dietrichsaga Grimhild asks Attila to invite her brothers 
to visit them, complaining at the same time that they will not 
give her a penny of Siegfried’s treasure ;!"* Grimhild thus greets 
Hagen, Sigfrid’s murderer: “Have you brought me the 
hoard of the Nibelungs?”’"*. When Hagen refuses to produce 
the hoard as long as any of the royal house are living, Kriemhild 
immediately has Gunther, the only survivor, beheaded. Then 


Hagen says: 
den hort den weiz nu niemen, wan got unde min. 
der sol dich, valindinne, immer wol verholn sin.!” 


Unfortunately, only one of the historians who write of 
Arminius has mentioned his death. But this one, Tacitus, 
tells us very plainly that “he fell by the treachery of his own 
kindred.” In a few terse sentences is outlined the situation 
which culminated in the death of Germany’s liberator. The 
plot of Adgandestrius, the Chattian prince, to poison Armin- 
ius, the evident jealousy of his relatives of the royal family 
who, like his uncle Inguiomer, did not wish to recognize his 
authority or obey him, and thus resisted his claims to kingship— 
all move along the same line of jealousy that has been observed 
in the Siegfried-legend. 

While nothing is said of the motive of avarice on the part 
of Arminius’ murderers, the fact that the saga has stressed 


16 Thid., p. 132, 3. 

"7 Long Lay of Brunhild, Corp. Poet., p. 296. 
18 Wilkinasaga, 334. 

119 Thid., 346. 

120 Nibelungenlied, Zarnke, 362, 3. 

1% Tacitus, II, 88. 
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this particular motive so heavily, would seem to indicate that 
it must have had some historical basis. We know, however, 
that since the Cheruscans won rich booty from the Varus 
victory, Arminius would probably have a no insignificant share 
of it. Perhaps in the Hildesheim treasure lies the sequel to the 
story of Arminius—the hoard which tempted some of his 
greedy relatives to take his life. 

Gudrun says: ‘‘My life was better when I was with Sigurd; 
we slew kings and took possession of their property; we gave 
peace to those who wished it.” Siegfried said when dying: 

ich behielt iu 4p unt ére in angesilicher nét;™ 


Would not the above words apply equally well to Arminius? 

Among the prophetic utterances of Brynhild just before 
she mounts the funeral pyre is one to the effect that all the 
race of Sigurd is to perish; Sigurd, when dying, says propheti- 
cally: 

der mortliche tét 

mag iuch wol geriuwen her nach disen tagen: 

geloubt an rehten triuwen, das ir iuch selben habt erslagn.'™ 
How well these prophecies seem to find fulfillment in what 
Tacitus tells as to the fate of the royal family of the Cheruscans! 
“The same year (47A.D.) the Cheruscan nation had recourse to 
Rome for a king; their domestic wars having swept away their 
nobles, and of the royal stock only one remaining, who resided 
in the city (Rome), named Italicus. He was the son of Flavus, 
the brother of Arminius.’ 

A glance at the comparative table above shows that the 
later versions of the Siegfried-legend have really added very 
little to the motifs already appearing in the Seyfridslied, and 
that these later elements are largely mythical or fanciful. The 
fact that the first two, viz., Sigurd’s descent from Odin and 
Brynhild’s valkyrie nature, appear only in the northern saga, 
is due to the conditions under which the Scandinavian versions 
developed. The Eddic songs are the oldest, and probably had 
their origin in the Viking period; the lingual and metric forms 


122 Volsungasaga, 38. 

13 Nibelungenlied, Zarnke, p. 150, 7. 

14 Long Lay of Brunhild, Corp. Poet., p. 302. 
1% Nibelungenlied, Zarnke, p. 151, 3. 
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indicate that they could not have been written earlier than the 
ninth century.” Since the northern Germanic nations were 
not Christianized until about the beginning of the eleventh 
century,'® these early songs must necessarily reflect more or 
less of the old heathen mythology. Although the Volsungasaga 
was written considerably later (Ca. 1200) it, too, still shows 
traces of the earlier religion. Taking into account the fact 
that the Christian religion was forced upon the people of the 
north by their rulers and thus consisted largely at first of an 
outward compliance rather than of an inner acceptance, it is 
easy to understand how the old belief, so deeply interwoven 
with the whole life of the people, would linger on for a long time 
after the nation was considered nominally Christian. 

Especially that phase of mythology, known as the heroic 
saga, would tend to persist the longest, since it has a human 
side. It seems to have been a characteristic element of mythol- 
ogy in general, that the great heroes should be descendants of 
the gods: Perseus, the hero of Argos, was the son of Jupiter, 
while his mother was the beautiful daughter of Acrisius; 
Hercules, the national hero of the Greeks, was also the son of 
Jupiter and had an earthly mother, Alcmene;"® Siegfried, the 
great Germanic hero, descended from Odin. How such a 
hero-glorification could occur, is due partly to a natural ten- 
dency in human nature to idealize national heroes, and partly 
to the conception which the people had of the old heathen 
deities: they lived like men, and were endowed, especially in 
the Norse mythology, with many human qualities; but they 
were more powerful than men and invested with superhuman 
faculties.“° The hero, then, who was superior to his fellows 
in power and achievement, would naturally be supposed to be 
akin to the gods. 

In the valkyrie nature of Brynhild sounds the dying echo 
of a peculiar feature of the later Scandinavian mythology which 
is an evident personification of fate, relating usually only to 
war. The valkyries were not, like the heroes, deified humans, 
but goddesses of war, who presided over the battlefield, chose 


127 The Religion of the Teutons, de la Saussaye, 194 ff. 
128 Thid., 178 ff. 

129 Classic Myths, C. M. Gayley, 108-16. 
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the warriors who were to fall, and decided the victory.™ 
Judging from some of the oldest Edda lays, Brynhild is at 
first no valkyrie, but the daughter of Budli. She says, in 
relating how her brother Attli insisted upon her marriage, 
threatening to deprive her of her inheritance if she refused: 

In great doubt I hesitated a long time, 


Whether I should fight and cut down warriors, 
Dressed in armor, in defiance of my brother.'™ 


The Volsungasaga tells practically the same story;™ Budli, 
when dying, says: 

Yet for Brynhild, the helmet is fitting, 

A wish-maiden must she become.™ 


This tendency finds still fuller development in one of the Lost 
Lays of the Lacuna, where Sigfrid rides through the wall of 
flame and finds Brynhild with sword in hand, clad in helmet 
and coat-of-mail. She says that she has been in battle with 
the King of Gothland, her weapons are dyed with men’s 
blood, and she yearns after that kind of a life; if he wishes her, 
he must be the best of men and slay those who have sought 
her in marriage.“ In the Western Wolsung Lay Brynhild 
has become a fully-developed valkyrie; she has been punished 
by Odin for disobedience in “bringing low in battle others than 
those he wished to fall.’’** The same story with variations is 
found in the Volsungasaga.“” Thus the motif grew in the 
northern saga; but in the Dietrichsaga™* and Nibelungenlied 
no vestige remains of this supernatural element except in the 
superior strength displayed by Brunhild in her mastery of 
Gunther’® and in the contests of strength described in the 
Nibelungenlied.“® The character of Brunhild is very plastic; 
she seems to have no historical connection, but is rather a 


1) The Religion of the Teutons, de la Saussaye, 304 ff. 
182 Sigurdarkvida en skamma, 38. 
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creation of the poet’s fancy, made to assist in carrying out the 
plot, and thus adjusts herself to meet the need: (1) she serves 
to give Attila a motive for causing the destruction of the 
Burgundians; (2) she brings about Siegfried’s death. Later, 
when it is Kriemhild who seeks the death of the Burgundians, 
in order to avenge Siegfried’s fate, and Siegfried’s wooing of 
Brunhild is omitted, the latter takes a place secondary in 
importance to that of her rival, and simply drops out after she 
has performed her part in connection with Siegfried’s death. 

The fanciful element which appears in the northern saga 
consists in Siegfried’s ability to understand the birds, and to 
change forms with Gunther; his wonderful steed Grani; his 
magic sword Gram, or Balmung; his horny hide; his ‘tarnhit’; 
and the wall of flame which encircled Brynhild. All of these 
betray a love of the marvelous, the wonderful, the super- 
natural—a tendency to use fanciful embellishments—which is 
especially characteristic of the northern literature. To be sure, 
the German versions are not entirely free from them, but they 
have receded farther into the background. The story of 
Siegfried and his encounter with the dragon, as well as that 
of his winning the treasure, is not given as a prominent motif, 
but narrated by Hagen, in order to identify the hero; the fact 
that Siegfried has a horny hide is learned only when Kriemhild 
informs Hagen, so that he may protect the vulnerable spot. 
The Nibelungenlied is the literary product of a people who 
were interested in the pursuits of chivalry. While the subject 
matter with which the poem deals does not belong to a chival- 
rous age, the poet has enveloped it in the atmosphere of the 
times. Richly dressed knights and ladies, gayly caparisoned 
horses, magnificent feasts, knightly contests of skill and 
strength—these were preferred to stories of dragons and 
treasure, gods and valkyries. 


Conclusion 


It has been the purpose of this paper to establish an inter- 
pretation of the Siegfried legend which, excluding the fantastic 
and improbable, should follow only the lines of research justified 
by a comparison of the leading motifs in saga with the facts 
of history. In presenting the theory that the dragon of legend 
might represent the political power of Rome in Germany, or 
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still more generally, a heroic exploit, there has been no attempt 
to follow in the footsteps of earlier investigators and interpret 
every detail of the legendary account as being symbolical. 
To do so would be to ignore the nature of the saga and its 
manner of growth. No poet of the Germanic tribes set for 
himself the task of reproducing faithfully in the dragon-story 
of Siegfried every feature of the great deed of Arminius; the 
legend did not leave the hand of any single person as a finished 
work. For centuries it passed from mouth to mouth, from 
place to place, receiving an added touch here, losing something 
there—always subject to the whim of its transmitter. Thus, 
names of persons and places changed, causing an endless 
amount of confusion later on, as in the case of Sigmund, con- 
cerning the name of whose kingdom no two sagas agree. Sub- 
ject to the influence of different ages and peoples, the saga 
mirrored faithfully the beliefs, the fancies, the interests of each; 
so the mythical fanciful element of the north had to give way 
to the Christian, chivalrous tone of the Nibelungenlied. 

Furthermore, the combination of the two originally separate 
stories has caused still greater confusion: characters have 
evidently been created to bridge over the difficulties incurred 
by this union. Thus we see Brunhild a prominent figure in 
the northern saga; but when later other motifs entered and 
made her less necessary, she became secondary in importance 
and disappeared quietly, after having caused the death of 
Siegfried. The character of Kriemhild is enigmatical: only 
in name does she seem to resemble Thusnelda. She, too, 
must be more or less of an invention, to bind the sagas together 
and assist in carrying out the plot. As Brunhild recedes into 
the background, Kriemhild comes to the front and becomes 
chief among the women characters of the Nibelungenlied. 

But the features which have remained steadfast through 
all the changes must be an echo of history, must be the vital 
element which no whim or fancy of the poet could set aside. 
They loomed up so mighty and powerful, that by the very force 
of their singularity they demanded recognition. So Siegfried, 
the center around which everything else revolves, and to whose 
glory all must contribute, remains the same matchless hero. 
That he must be a character whose counterpart is to be found 
in history seems incontestible. This being true, he finds his 
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prototype in Arminius: both are of noble birth; the names of 
their kinsmen have the same characteristic syllable; in person- 
ality they are strikingly alike; Arminius’ great, patriotic act 
is expressively symbolized in the dragon-fight of Siegfried; 
in the Hildesheim discovery is doubtless the treasure—the war 
booty from the “Varusschlacht’’; since there seems to be a 
certain blending of Thusnelda with Gibich’s daughter, it does not 
seem illogical to see in the rescue of the latter from the dragon 
a symbol of the abduction of the former; both heroes are the 
victim of jealousy and greed on the part of their kinsmen. 
Surely it can be said of Arminius as well as of Siegfried: ““He 
towered above all men in stature, nobility, and manly beauty, 
in nearly all old sagas where the strongest, and most celebrated, 
as well as mildest heroes and princes are mentioned: and his 
name goes in all tongues from the north to the Greek Sea, and 
so will it endure, as long as the world stands.” Like the 
great national heroes of other races Siegfried-Arminius has 
attained his immortality by his tragic death, and his memory 
as a national liberator has been revived and will be whenever 
the struggle for liberty and the preservation of Germanic 
nationality repeats itself in the course of history. 
HELEN I. HANNA 
University of Illinois 
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HEREDITY AS FATE IN GREEK AND ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA 


“Personal identity cannot be denied between parents and offspring without 
at the same time denying it as between the different ages (and hence moments) 
in the life of the individual.” The Note-Books of Samuel Butler. 

As Professor J. A. Thompson says in the opening sentence of 
his scholarly work on Heredity, there are no scientific problems 
of graver human interest or importance than those of heredity. 
The modern dramatist was quick to recognize this fact. Since 
the issues of every individual life are shown now to be chiefly 
determined by the nature of its particular organism, and that 
organism in all its essential features has been transmitted 
through a long line of ancestors, Ibsen and his successors saw 
that it is true in a new and particular sense that character is 
destiny. Today we know that we can no longer disregard the 
facts of heredity in any adequate and just interpretation of 
events in the past, of conduct in the present, or of forecasts of 
the future. While no one should seek to underrate the extra- 
ordinary potency of environmental and functional factors in 
the widest sense, all these influences of food, climate, housing, 
scenery, associates, and the like; of education, exercise, occupa- 
tion, or the lack of them—all these act upon an organism whose 
characteristic nature, if not rigidly fixed, is at least determined, 
let us say predetermined, by its heredity. Herbert Spencer’s 
dictum that “Inherited constitution must ever be the chief 
factor in determining character’ might be taken as the theme 
of many a play since ‘Ghosts.’ 

In the naturalistic drama, as we should expect, we find 
emphatic use made of the laws of heredity; but even the most 
romantic of writers, like Rostand in ‘L’Aiglon,’ is not averse 
to basing his tragedy upon the same principles. We find, 
however, that Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Brieux, and 
Shaw are particularly preoccupied with the theme of heredity, 
which with them operates as fate even more ruthlessly than the 
inherited evil that motivates Greek drama. There are some 
interesting parallels that might also be drawn in Shakespeare. 
Unmerited suffering is certainly a characteristic of both Greek 
and modern drama; the doomed households of Orestes and 
Oedipus are not unlike those in Ibsen’s ‘Brand’ and ‘Ghosts,’ 
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Strindberg’s ‘Miss Julia,’ Hauptmann’s ‘Before Dawn,’ and 
Galsworthy’s ‘The Pigeon.’ It can be shown, moreover, that 
the cases of Hamlet, ‘Cain,’ Beatrice Cenci, and ‘Mme. Sand’ 
are not altogether dissimilar. How far, indeed, the doc- 
trine of personal responsibility for disaster or success is valid 
today is a difficult problem, but one inextricably bound up 
in questions of heredity; for there is no longer any doubt 
that some children are “‘born good” or “born bad,” just as 
surely as some are born strong or weak, clever or stupid, 
blonde or brunette, redhaired or blue-eyed. And if they have 
an innate deficiency of control in some direction, if they are 
always energetic or the reverse, if they exhibit specific degener- 
acy, have a general constitutional weakness, or are diseased in 
disposition, the attitude of personal blame is no more appro- 
priate than if they had inherited color-blindness or haemophilia. 
Nurture should attempt to correct deficiencies of nature, but it 
is of no use to expect impossibilities of adaptability, nor to find 
fault with creation because of a certain unlucky ancestor lurking 
in the upper branches of one’s family tree. The initiatives of 
moral character are undoubtedly transmissible, and whether we 
will or no, in the end we have to thank some parent or pro- 
genitor for our kindly disposition, our dreamy temperament, 
our mental alertness, or our strong sense of humor. The 
duckling that is hatched by a hen, no matter how carefully 
reared, is nevertheless a duckling still, and Sir Thomas Browne 
may still admonish us to pay tribute to heredity rather than 
to environment: “Bless not thyself that thou wert born in 
Athens; but, among thy multiplied acknowledgments, lift 
up one hand to heaven that thou wert born of honest parents, 
that modesty, humility, and veracity lay in the same egg, and 
came into the world with thee.” 

To arrive at any satisfactory definition of the term heredity 
is perhaps impossible, but it is advisable to note a little more 
fully some of the deeper implications of the idea before attempt- 
ing to take up concrete manifestations. If, for example, inno- 
cent children suffer for the mistakes of parents and of ancestors 
whom they have never seen, it is clear that the general question 
of tragic guilt and of justice is involved; and who will deny 
that the destiny that overtakes such luckless descendants, while 
not to be viewed now from a theological standpoint, is as fatalis- 
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tic as any in Greek tragedy? How far the ancient idea of fate 
is related to the general problem of injustice becomes then a 
pertinent consideration, as well as a careful comparison between 
fate and its modern counterpart, heredity and environment. 
In fact the parallel is striking between the more significant 
plays of the Greek dramatists and many of the tragedies of 
today, in which the modern protagonist is made even more 
the victim of earlier sins. ‘Poetic justice,’ as an artistic correc- 
tive for all such injustice, also has a bearing upon the discussion. 
A thorough study of these various concepts would of course 
carry us too far afield; one could follow the ramifications of the 
idea indefinitely, taking up such topics as religion, God, immor- 
tality, etc. But let us at least glance at some of the more 
obvious of these relationships. 

It is significant that the close of the year 1918 saw three 
of our most popular plays dealing directly and unequivocally 
with fate: Channing Pollock’s ‘Roads of Destiny,’ Maeter- 
linck’s “The Betrothal,’ and Barrie’s ‘Dear Brutus.’ As Maeter- 
linck puts it, in his admirable essay ‘The Star’ (in “The Treasure 
of the Humble’), today the idea of destiny is again awakening 
in men’s minds, and the sorrows of today are no less potent 
than those of the tragedies of yore, though now we have 
approached nearer the mystery and look life’s terrors in the 
face. Today, seeking to avert the causes of future disasters, 
it is fatality itself that we challenge. Though we find ourselves 
still in the abysses of night, awaiting what has to be, and though 
the will itself is seen to be but destiny’s ripest fruit, something 
is already known to us; we have discovered a few of Fortune’s 
ways. Slowly there rises above humanity’s smiles and tears 
and silences the shrouded face of the destiny of today. 

“Of the veil that formerly covered it, a minute corner has been lifted, and 
there, where the veil is not, do we recognize, to our disquiet, on the one side, 


the power of those who live not yet, on the other, the power of the dead. The mystery 
has again been shifted further from us—that is all.”’ 


But while today great stress is laid upon the power of the 
future to affect our lives, especially in regard to the instinct of 
fatherhood and motherhood and all that it will in time unfold, 
we continue to emphasize chiefly the grip that the past must 
ever exert upon the present through its hereditary rule, no 
succession of monarchs by “divine right” ever having possessed 
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a might so rigid and supreme. And this view of necessity, of 
fate, in human life is not confined to any single body of art; 
it has been a characteristic of the most tragic masterpieces of 
antiquity, and is the diapason of great drama still. While 
modern tragedy makes use of it chiefly in terms of inherited 
diseases of the body and the mind, the Greek attitude was very 
similar, and even the greatest of the Elizabethans set forth 
the same underlying thought. 

The student of Shakespeare does not go far before perceiving 
that the master-poet’s view of life cannot be bounded by a 
moral code nor explained in the common terms of justice; 
adequate rewards do not follow good deeds desired or done, 
nor does punishment invariably overtake those who do ill. 
It was this recognition of the injustice of deserts that so dis- 
turbed the good Dr. Johnson when he maintained! that the great 
dramatist seemed to “‘write without any moral purpose,” that 
he made “no just distribution of good or evil”; though the 
Doctor’s perpetual honesty forced him to add? that “a play in 
which the wicked prosper, and the virtuous miscarry, may 
doubtless be good, because it is a just representation of the 
common events of human life.” 

It is easy to agree with Dr. Johnson’s contention that 
Shakespeare should not have suffered the virtue of Cordelia to 
perish in a just cause, and pleasant to be soothed into the 
optimistic attitude of the audience which always rises “better 
pleased from the final triumph of persecuted virtue.’* But 
the definition of poetic justice bears within itself a certain con- 
fession of its untruth to life; for if it be “an ideal distribution of 
rewards and punishments such as is common in poetry and 
works of fiction, but seldom exists in real life,’ then it is ob- 
viously contrary to experience. 

The insoluble problem of injustice in the world is undoubt- 
edly at the root of most of the ideas which are grouped under 
the term Fatalism. It is possible to regard every happy con- 
clusion, every reconciliation in life or in the drama, as an excep- 


‘ Preface to Shakespeare’s Plays, p. 1. 

* General Observations on the Plays of Shakespeare: On Lear. 
3 Ibid. 

* Century Dictionary. 
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tion, a divine gift, contrary to the usual course of events; and 
such an outwittinz of fate is productive of pity as well as joy 
in the beholder because he reflects on the unhappy conclusion 
so common to the majority, and, inclusively, to himself. 

Pessimism need not follow such a realization of the injustice 
in the world, but it invariably does do so at first. Humanity 
everywhere seems to be paying seventy times seven for its 
mistakes of ignorance and its heritage of weakness; the innocent 
suffer constantly with and for the guilty. Retribution, the 
nemesis of the inescapability of an effect from every cause, 
seems to operate indiscriminately, paying no heed to the uncon- 
scious by-standers or to the defenceless unborn. That which 
we, for lack of clearer vision, call accident or chance is lying 
in wait for the unwary at every turn; and even the wisest and 
the strongest and the kindest of us need not expect to go for 
long unscathed. Perhaps, indeed, the gentlest and the best must 
submit to suffer most. There is such a bringing to naught of 
humanity’s most cherished desires, its most exalted aspirations; 
such a sense of futility even in realization, that we can under- 
stand the pessimist’s attitude; we can appreciate the Puritan’s 
efforts to ignore this world’s pleasures altogether in contempla- 
tion of a future realm where justice alone strikes the final 
balance; we can perceive a logic in the theosophist’s explanation 
that our relative position here and now is but a resultant of our 
efforts in previous lives. Until one finds a view of life which, 
like Shakespeare’s, is broad enough to include a universe where 
something reigns more permanent than the shifting moral codes 
of mortals and more important than to be concerned with mate- 
rial rewards and penalties, we shall be tempted, too, to take 
refuge in the arms of a fictitious or poetic justice. 

Shakespeare himself was stirred profoundly by the spectacle 
of evil, and it was no easy triumph, we may be sure—if, indeed, 
it was a triumph at all—that won for him a final serenity and 
peace. In the later romantic plays themselves there is still 
accident and chance, ill luck and fortune, and though they may 
seem to be no longer blind, they are the same agents of fate 
that appear in the more sombre tragedies and in the earlier 
comedies and histories. Here, finally, one may regard Fate asa 
synonym for God. At any rate the idea of fate becomes not so 
much that of a ruthless destiny imposed from without, nor on 
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the other hand is it to be conceived altogether as a nemesis 
administering just punishment for sins committed by man’s 
free choice. Prospero is its type, guiding, teaching, forgiving 
all, and bringing ultimate happiness. 

Now while such a conception of fate is as far removed from 
mere poetic justice as justice itself is transcended by mercy, it 
may, by its very satisfaction of such scruples as Dr. Johnson’s, 
be just so much farther removed from actuality. Upon closer 
analysis, in fact, one feels that Shakespeare, far from holding the 
mirror up to nature in his last plays, abandons his former point 
of view, refusing to insist that like causes produce like effects. 
With increased maturity, he makes chance more the mainspring 
of the action than with ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ where so many 
unhappy coincidents occur. In all three of the dramatic 
romances Fate as Providence acts as the accomplice in a mul- 
tiple restoration after a multiple apparent destruction. Pros- 
pero is the omnipotent god of “The Tempest.’ Passions of 
penitence, surprise, and joyful reunion transform as if by magic 
the multitudinous woe of ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ And ‘Cymbe- 
line’ is a succession of unhappy and happy accidents: Imogen 
in her wanderings finding her lost brothers’ cave, the poison 
being transferred innocently by Pisanio to his mistress, she 
being buried exactly where the Roman army should encounter 
her when she wakes from her trance, with other casual links 
of the same sort in a chain, not of cause and effect, but of 
coincidence. Whether Shakespeare in these plays, as Professor 
Thorndike has admirably shown, was following the popular 
Beaumont-and-Fletcher type, or, as Professor Dowden argues, 
had really changed his point of view, is immaterial here. But 
it is certainly not often that we are made to see, as in ‘The 
Tempest,’ Fate as God, working through chanee, coincidence, 
and accident, towards a happy ending that seems both logical 
and just. It is only by a sublimation of any definition of fate 
that such a conception becomes possible. Fate as immutable, 
inevitable, fore-ordained, expressed by such terms as Destiny, 
Necessity, Determinism, or Predestination, is a thing apart 
from and outside of God. So modern a writer as H. G. Wells® 
has said of it: 

“God is within nature and necessity. Necessity is a thing beyond God— 
beyond good and ill, beyond space and time, a mystery everlastingly impene- 
5 “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,’ chapter 13. 
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trable. God is nearer than that. Necessity is the uttermost thing, but God is 
the innermost thing. Closer He is than breathing and nearer than hands and 
feet. Heis the Other Thing than this world. Greater than Nature and Neces- 
sity, for He is a spirit and they are blind, but not controlling them. . . . Not 


yet.” 


What is this but the ancient Greek distinction, expressed by 
the three implacable Sisters, separate and apart from the 
gods? But even the Greeks admitted the control of other, if 
lesser, fates. In addition to the Parcae were the gods and 
goddesses themselves, who frequently and often quite casually 
intervened to change the outcome of an action. Similarly in 
early Norse literature we find not only the figures of the Norns— 
Urd, Verdanda, and Skuld, corresponding to the Greek Fates, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, each with specialized functions, 
controlling her own province, respectively, of the Past, the 
Present, and the Future—but tribes of lesser norns, who, 
although amenable like the gods to the decrees of the major 
Norns, seem able to dispense both good and evil destinies. 
Indeed, it is hard to detect any difference between these 
Disir, or lesser norns, and the Roman goddess of chance or for- 
tune, called Fortuna, or her Greek counterpart, Tyche. Though 
a lesser norn than the Parcae, she is made equal in power with 
the other gods and goddesses, and like them may be propitiated. 
We still retain the idea of the manifold quality of Fate, though 
today as of old we may be said to regard its major aspects as 
three-fold, calling them by the names of Heredity, Function, 
and Environment. The implications may still be made to 
correspond to the older designations, Heredity applying more 
to the effect of the Past, Function to the operation of the 
organism in the Present, and Environment relating to the 
adaptations that will affect the Future. 

This plurality in the old idea of fate, together with variations 
in its intensity running all the way from pitiless and inexorable 
Destiny, Necessity, or Retribution, to that of simple Luck, 
Success, or Fortune, and their opposites, is doubtless due to the 
recognition of the different external factors which determine 
events and affect character. Hence the term fate may well 
include all those elements which are distinct from freely deter- 
mined individual causation, if such there be, or in opposition 
toit. Moreover, what seems accidental, no matter how trivial, 
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may be the means by which a fixed destiny is evolved; what 
we at first call chance, far from being the opposite of fixed 
destiny, is often seen later to be its agent. Such a conception of 
the idea of fate leads to the inclusion ofa multitude of elements 
hard to classify and impossible always clearly to differentiate. 
While the modern scientific terms heredity and environment 
best indicate the scope of the inquiry, there are dilutions of the 
fate idea which would carry us still farther afield. One could 
make infinite categories of deterministic causes, examining the 
extent to which, irrespective of the volition of the individual, 
they affected human lives. For any complete consideration of 
fate it would be necessary at least to glance at the use made 
of such things as supernatural agencies, involving divine and 
evil interventions, angels, devils, witches, magic, curses, bless- 
ings, dreams, potions, portents, prophecies, previsions, and 
premonitions; forces of nature, such as storms, temperature, 
cataclysms, and the like; economic elements, like food, clothing, 
fuel, shelter, and occupation; physiological and mental predis- 
positions, in which are involved such factors as sex, charm, 
budily beauty, strength, health, deformity, wounds, idiosyn- 
crasies, and disease; social agencies, including race, country, 
caste, family, government, education, etc. Let the investigator 
be warned, however, that a recognition of all these factors as 
outside of character and in part determining it, does not imply 
necessarily the inability of an individual to overcome one or 
all of them when they are adverse or actively antagonistic. The 
determination of the exact proportion between fate and free 
will in human endeavor is beyond the range of this or of any 
valid discussion. One might, however, point out the many 
instances in such accepted exponents of free will as Shakespeare 
and his fellows where there is clearly expressed a belief in fate 
or where a direct appeal to it is made by one of the characters. 
It should be noted at least how frequently fate plays a large 
part in the structure of the whole action, then as now. In 
Shakespeare, in fact, the characters who most boldly jest at 
fate, boasting of the immunity conferred by their unhampered 
wills, are three of his most distinctive villains—Cassius, Ed- 
mund, and Iago; yet Cassius acknowledges elsewhere that his 
“rash humor’”’ is inherited from his mother,’ while Edmund 
denies responsibility for his bastardy and its unfair limitations 


STV :3. 
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of his ambitions, much as Richard III protests against the 
deformities of his body. 

The idea of fate, in various forms, has persisted in tragic and 
in comic drama from the earliest times to the present day, 
though it has been the tendency to ascribe to the Greeks a 
pre-eminent appropriation and use of it. But a certain deter- 
minism in their philosophy is surely no more predominant 
than the “‘crass casualty which obstructs all”’ in the novels of 
Hardy and Conrad, or the iron causation that is operative in 
the dramas of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Hauptmann, Brieux, 
Galsworthy, Phillips, Hankin, and Dunsany. Nor is it difficult 
to find traces of the same point of view in certain plays of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth-Century English drama, as well 
as the Seventeenth-Century drama of Spain, while the various 
fate-tragedies of the Germans, which followed Lillo’s ‘Fatal 
Curiosity,’ are but a decadent off-shoot of the same unquench- 
able belief in fate. Even the ‘tearful comedy’ of France and 
the ‘sentimental drama’ of England is analogous, with its easy 
obliteration of responsibility for past misdeeds on the ground 
of irresistible compulsion or of quite excusable ignorance. 

It has been too often assumed that the Elizabethan drama- 
tists—with the exception of Ford, who is distinctly fatalistic— 
particularly the writers of tragedy, and most of all Shakespeare, 
were free from this predilection to refer to causes external of 
individual volition the downfall of their protagonists. Critics 
have frequently tried to show that the suffering of these charac- 
ters is not undeserved, that each is guilty of some tragic fault, 
even Cordelia, Desdemona, the Duchess of Malfi, and the rest; 
a fault which is alone sufficient to bring about the eventual 
ruin. It has been well asked’ whether this is not an erroneous 
conception; whether the destruction of Hamlet or of Othello 
is any more clearly an internal evolution from character than 
that of Oedipus. In the greatest of the Elizabethan tragedies 
there is still a strong insistence on the principle of blind acci- 
dent intervening to destroy the innocent and on malignant evil 
overwhelming the good. An astonishingly large number of 
lines could be quoted to show how firmly fixed in the minds of 
the great dramatists was this idea of an unjust arbitrament of 


7 Lewis Campbell, in his ‘Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Shakespeare,’ pp. 29-31. 
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human destiny from without. Nor does Christianity, either at 
its advent or at its resurgence in the time of the Reformation, 
seem to have modified in any appreciable degree the ancient 
beliefs in Destiny and Fortune; there are apparently as many 
references to doom and fate in the Elizabethan and the modern 
drama as in the era before Christ. Sometimes fate is present ina 
general sense of inevitability, of insistent compulsion from 
without similar to that in Thomas Hardy’s universe, where life 
is not only a meaningless and ungoverned thing, but actually 
suggestive of predestined evil—‘“‘of a power not ourselves that 
makes for unrighteousness,” a malevolence driving poor 
humanity before it too persistently and effectively to be for- 
tuitous; sometimes it occurs as the casual influence of circum- 
stance or personality, quite preventable if its significance could 
be foreseen, but usually not so because of limitations common 
to all humanity, even the best. Shakespeare produced his most 
powerful effects by the presentation of suffering almost wholly 
undeserved, the result not only of malice but of trivial acci- 
dents, and at first sight horridly meaningless in its outcome. 
He dared, as Schopenhauer glories in saying, to face the facts, 
to set forth the inscrutable spectacle of man prostrated by a 
will stronger but by no means kinder than his own. He made 
it clear that the innocent suffer, and the unjust powers prevail, 
so far as this world and this life are concerned; and of a spiritual 
recompense, in spite of a host of hopeful and painstaking com- 
mentators, we catch often only a glimpse. 

Yet the environment of Shakespeare and his fellow-drama- 
tists, strongly impregnated as it was with the religious influences 
of the Reformation, was unusually favorable to a belief in an 
omnipotent God who could work miracles of healing and trans- 
formations of character. But the Bible itself, which was so 
frequently quoted by even the least devout of the dramatists 
of that time, had too many passages showing the “jealousy” 
and the “cruelty” oi God to make acceptance of “happy 
endings” easy for them in their more thoughtful representa- 
tions. True, it was a time when, if ever, optimism should have 
been prevalent and belief in a happy fortune supreme. Chance 
played an importent réle in many events. The victory of 
England over the Armada, which marks the beginning of the 
greatness of the national drama, was due more to the accident 
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of the annihilating tempest than to the superiority of England’s 
ships. Luck beckoned from the new El Dorados, boundless 
opportunities were opened, alluring rewards were promised 
everywhere, whether one turned pirate or poet. Almost any- 
thing might happen, and it was felt that the outcome would be 
joyous. This dominance of luck and destiny in life found an 
increasing reflection in the dramatic romances and tragi- 
comedies which tended to replace the more logically ordered 
tragedies and comedies of the mid-Shakespearean era. 

On the other hand, this optimistic point of view found a 
check in the censorious Puritans’ insistence upon an inexorable 
law of cause and effect, especially with regard to penalties for 
evil. The unquestioned acceptance of the literature of the 
Jews as inspired gave sufficient authority for this insistence. 
The Hebrews, like the Greeks, believed in the compelling force 
of laws of retribution, operating to affect a family for genera- 
tions, and they did not seek to deny the universality of this 
far-reaching curse. The Old Testament is full of examples of the 
working of this law. Against the stern second commandment 
given Moses, that ‘‘the iniquity of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation,’’® 
Ezekiel indeed had ventured to remonstrate, maintaining that 
“the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son’’;® likewise Jeremiah” 
repudiated the saying, ‘“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.’’ None the less the idea of 
inherited disaster permeates the older Scriptures, persisting 
until the time of Christ, where it became embodied in the 
historic question, “‘Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” The Messiah either would not or could 
not give a direct answer to that important query, and it has 
remained to vex philosophers and theologians ever since. 

In Greek tragedy there are still some of the most powerful 
exemplifications of the workings of the principle of inherited 
evil. The Nemesis of Aeschylus attacks innocent members of 
a tainted household as well as the guilty. It is a relentless 


8 Exodus xx: 5. 

® Ezekiel xviii: 20. 

© Jeremiah xxxi: 29. 
4 John ix: 2. 
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pursuer of sinful individuals, but again and again it operates 
as an undistinguishing, unscrupulous, fore-damning curse, 
however clearly originating from evil parents, which affects 
generations yet unborn. The characteristic plot of Aeschylus, 
as of Sophocles, is the tracing of some such curse or hereditary 
taint through two or more generations. The form of his art is 
more objective than that of our psychological modern drama, 
largely because the outcome of his plots was known in advance 
to his audience; but in his more poetic, and frequently lyrical, 
way he seems to have been trying to say the same thing which we 
express today with different terminology, better scientific 
analysis, and more realistic technique. A curious parallel 
exists between the families of Oedipus and Alving (in Ibsen’s 
‘Ghosts’), for example, a parallel which reveals a closer resem- 
blance between the content of the Greek and contemporary 
drama as a whole than that between either of them and the 
Elizabethan; for the Elizabethans were not interested in tracing 
the effects of hereditary guilt, basing the ruin of their protag- 
onists instead upon self-originating defects of character. 
The fatality of birth and the taint of blood is rarely glimpsed by 
them, though it is not wholly absent; but with the Greeks it was 
the theme of what are generally regarded as the two greatest 
trilogies—the Oresteia of Aeschylus, comprising the ‘Agamem- 
non,’ ‘The Libation-Bearer,’ and ‘The Eumenides,’ and the 
three related plays of Sophocles—‘Oedipus the King,’ ‘Oedipus 
at Colonos,’ and the ‘Antigone.’ 

The children of Oedipus were brought up with the curse of 
their family staring them in the face; their conduct is influenced 
by this knowledge of future doom; it breeds in them a fatalistic 
despair: their ruin is inevitable. With the other trilogy, the 
Oresteia, the theme throughout is also the destruction of a 
family because of the original defection of its head. In the 
same way the whole human family, according to the Hebraic 
Genesis, was doomed to punishment and sorrow because of 
Adam’s disobedience with the apple. The theft of nectar and 
ambrosia by Tantalus was more god-like than stealing the fruit 
of an apple-tree, but the attitude of Adam was less insolent. 
The descendants of both were cursed, however, though the less 
offense is visited by the more extensive punishment. In the 
Aeschylus story there is an attempt to show that each time 
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another transgression takes place it is due to individual guilt, 
but there is always a reference to the earlier fault and to its 
perpetual effectiveness as a curse, blasting all the descendants, 
just as with Adam’s fall. But a means of reconciliation is 
denied in neither case. Orestes becomes the scapegoat for 
the sins of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, his father and 
mother, and also for Tantalus, his great-great-grand-parent, in 
a way somewhat analogous to the sacrifice of the innocent 
Christ or the Titan Prometheus for the benefit of the whole 
human race. 

As with the Hebrew Job, there were cases among the Greeks 
where prosperity, though unaccompanied by impiety or pre- 
sumption, was still punished. Hence the affirmation is untrue 
that, according to the theological concepts of Aeschylus, only 
the guilty are punished. Nor can it be contended any more 
than with Shakespeare that innocence and justice are protected 
and rewarded. Antigone, Iphigenia, and Prometheus clearly 
contradict this assumption, and, in a less degree, Orestes and 
Eteocles. The whole notion of an ancestral curse, however 
mythologically expressed, inculcating as it does ineradicably 
vicious inclinations in the descendants of a doomed house, may 
truthfully exhibit the remote and immeasurable effects of sin, 
but it cannot help at the same time connoting a more or less 
hopeless fatalism so far as the descendants are concerned. 

Evil having once overtaken a household, with the vengeance- 
working Erinyes or Furies squatting on the roof-top, it is diffi- 
cult indeed to cleanse the premises. Sorrows continue to come, 
not singly, but in battalions: 

“Evils are like a surge 
Where billows billows urge: 

Each peers three-crested o’er the wave that’s gone, 
Thundering abaft the helm, 


And threatening to o’erwhelm 
The frail defence that braves that waste alone. 


242 


The evil becomes more and more chronic, augmented from time 
to time by further acts of crime which are themselves prompted 
by the Erinys and by the fatal predisposition of the descendant, 
unless and until a hero arises who can act with unselfishness 
and be guiltless of impiety and presumption. Orestes is pre- 


2 Aeschylus, “The Seven Against Thebes,’ 11: 755-9. 
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sented in such a light. But we have no reason for believing 
that the son of Agamemnon, Orestes, who is completely vin- 
dicated in his deed of vengeance, is any more the possessor of 
these rare qualities than the equally heroic son of Oedipus, 
Eteocles, who is not so justified. Orestes, acting under the 
explicit jurisdiction of Apollo, slays his guilty mother, with the 
full approval of the Chorus, which says that “his deed was 
good.”’ Eteocles, with no guidance except the uncertain advice 
of the timid Chorus, wholly at a loss as to which course honor 
urges him to pursue, avenges the treason of his own brother and 
at the same time valiantly defends his city, knowing that 
death will doubtless be his reward. The Chorus wavers to the 
end, not knowing clearly whether his deed was good or evil. 
But why should the killing of a traitorous brother be more 
reprehensible than that of a murderous mother, as in Orestes’ 
case? The ancient dramatists’ unavailing endeavor to har- 
monize the two concepts of destiny and guilt is thus apparent 
in this problem as well as in the treatment of Oedipus. 

If any distinction can be drawn, the cursing of the descend- 
ants of Tantalus is more terrible than that which dooms the 
offspring of Laius; for while Orestes finally redeems his house- 
hold, the crimes which he expiates are more atrocious and pre- 
meditated than those committed by Oedipus and his children. 
The history of the hereditary sins of the Tantalidae reads even 
worse than the pedigree of the criminal family of Zola’s Rougon- 
Marquart novels. Through sons and grandsons the evil works, 
until Orestes, like Shakespeare’s Richmond or Macduff, con- 
quers his evil adversary because he himself is pure. The fact 
that he is guiltless is shown by the admission of Apollo that it 
was he who compelled the son thus to avenge his father’s 
murder by the expedient of committing matricide; and one 
recalls that Hamlet was also supernaturally impelled, by his 
father’s ghost, to kill his uncle in revenge. By this old law of 
justice, to remedy one wrong, one equal to it had to be com- 
mitted. But because the final avenger is humble, the curse, 
so far as the Aeschylean version is concerned, is stayed. Though 
made mad for a season, Orestes is at length purged of the shed- 
ding of a guilty mother’s blood, the pursuing Furies are placated 
and transformed, and the hereditary contagion is guaranteed 
to spread no further. Such is the theologically orthodox solu- 
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tion offered by Aeschylus in his most complete treatment of 
heredity, the trilogy of ‘Agamemnon,’ ‘The Libation-Bearers,’ 
and ‘The Eumenides.’ 

Sophocles could not conclude his Oedipus trilogy quite so 
happily. Unable to share the optimism of his predecessor and 
unwilling to manipulate the gods so as to account for otherwise 
inexplicable facts, he makes us feel that the world is not a 
symmetrically moral one. He knows that while guilt is ordi- 
narily punished, innocence is frequently left unaided and 
ruthlessly destroyed, with little if any spiritual compensation. 
He appreciates the fact that pain and misery are the lot of those 
who are blameless, equally, if not more than, with those who 
are impious and merciless. He sees that an inscrutable injustice 
resides in the world, and that it is behind, beyond, and above 
the gods, if such there be. And he shows us Antigone, Oedipus, 
Deianeira, and Philoctetes suffering pain and disaster for which 
they are not primarily responsible and which they do not, 
humanly speaking, deserve. As with Aeschylus, much of the 
desolation he depicts finds its origin in hereditary causes beyond 
the control of his characters. Where Aeschylus could show 
contributory personal defects for the disruption that occurs, 
this poet is by no means sure that sorrow can be referred to the 
individual’s own fault. His is therefore a blanker fatalism than 
that of the more elemental poet, but, strange to say, it does not 
leave us in a more despondent mood than the more clearly 
moralistic drama. There is a manly facing of facts and a 
general tone of good cheer in spite of the manifest seriousness of 
life. Those of his protagonists who leave this world do so with 
regret, and as a rule do not express morbid opinions as to its 
futility or objective reality. Like the Shakespearean figures, 
none of them regard their future state with elation nor 
even with confidence; to them, all beyond is uncertain, except 
that life’s fitful fever will be over; and they do not know whether 
the inequalities here will in any way be amended there. 

The most signal example of the irony of fate is to be found in 
this dramatist’s ‘Oedipus the King,’ where the very oracles 
connive to mislead the parentally cursed monarch, and in the 
‘Antigone,’ where the long-suffering, though guiltless, daughter 
(grand-daughter) of the innocently incestuous queen is rescued, 
like Juliet, just too late. Like Oedipus, Antigone, as the child 
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of unconsciously criminal parents, must be punished for them. 
Birth into this ill-starred family was sufficient to destroy. 
She too dies as a sacrifice to previously offended holiness, which 
thus works out a vicarious retribution through blameless 
descendants, as it did according to the Jewish law. True, she 
takes her own life, but only when she has been incarcerated to 
starve slowly to death. It may have been a rash thing to do— 
and the critics who censure her will likewise censure Juliet—but 
it is no more so than the equally defensible conduct of Oedipus, 
whose self-blinding is as inevitable as Othello’s suicide. 

In their previous deeds also both Antigone and Oedipus 
acted with reasonable piety, and what freedom of choice they 
had, they used with discretion. But whereas Oedipus can stay 
or leave the feared city of his adoption, can kill or allow himself 
to be killed by the stranger who rushes at him, and can marry 
or not’ marry the queen of the city which he has cleansed 
(though if he does the natural thing he will fly, only to his ruin, 
to kill his father, and to marry his mother), Antigone’s choice 
lies only between two clearly perceived evils; for she can either 
defy the edict of the state by giving her brother’s corpse its 
burial rites, or dishonor him by honoring the law against traitors. 
Whichever decision she makes will commit her irretrievably to a 
reprehensible deed, the causes of which were wholly beyond her 
volition and her desert. Since the destructiveness that tollows 
her choice of what seems to her right is due to events that 
preceded her birth, it is hard to see how she can be called rash. 
Oedipus, too, takes the only sensible action possible when told 
that he will be guilty of parricide and incest; he does his best to 
avert the catastrophe by leaving his supposed father and mother 
at Corinth and faring far away. In the story no blame is 
attached to him for defending himself from attack upon the 
highway. Nobly he rids his adopted city from the scourge of 
the sphinx, and marries the widowed queen. What was there 
precipitate in this? Possibly he erred in thinking he had 
averted the prophesied calamity, but if one is not to strive 
against an evil he has been warned against, then we have a 
blind and horrible fatalism indeed which makes of life a thing 
much worse than immediate suicide. The fact remains that, 
presumptuous or not, in doing his best to nullify the inherited 
curse, he lives to find himself the slayer of his father and the 
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husband of his mother. If it be held that though he slays his 
father unknowingly, he does so with rashness, in contempt of 
oracular warnings, like Macbeth, his attitude of apparent 
disregard arises from a belief that he has drawn the sting from 
the prophecy of future ill by his honest efforts to combat it. 
If it is claimed that his later attitude, and that of Jocasta, is 
that of defiance against the holy oracles, let us ask whether it 
was impiety to doubt the prophecy of parricide when it became 
known to him that Laius’ son had been left to perish in infancy 
and that his supposed father Polybus had died a natural 
death. Even his disbelief of the seer is counted against him, 
but why should he believe a prophet when the word of the god 
at Delphi has apparently been nullified? To the Greeks, indeed, 
this disbelief was sin, and made him impious. 

But whatever be our view as to the presence of tragic guilt 
in ‘Oedipus the King’ or ‘Antigone,’ even if we grant that they 
are tragedies of impiety or of rashness, it is demonstrable that 
they present the insistent percolation of an inherited curse. 
Whatever faults may be in evidence are common family traits. 
If all of Oedipus’ children seem to inherit his rashness, neither 
theirs nor his is equal to the primary act of Laius in begetting 
Oedipus. We do not know why this man was bidden to remain 
childless, but the cause for this prohibition of the natural issue 
of marriage may have been some taint of blood that would 
communicate itself to generations following. Some such reason 
is likely. Oedipus at any rate suffers from an irritability that is 
hard to account for unless it be due to dread. And as with him, 
so with his sons and daughters, the terrible prophecies that over- 
hung all youthful days must have set up a reaction of fear that, 
irrespective of any tainted blood, might well lead to an unquiet 
mind, a restless soul, and deeds impetuously wrought. Oedipus 
is fully conscious of the terrible heritage that he must leave to 
his children because of their unfortunate parentage, the daugh- 
ters especially being abhorred and forced to “wither childless 
and unwed.” But he unhesitatingly imputes their ills and his to 
those who gave them birth. The problem here certainly sug- 
gests the one more biologically treated in ‘Ghosts,’ where also 
the guilt is wrought by the sinful father against the helpless son. 

Euripides, closer to the romantic drama of Shakespeare 
and Calderon in the realistic representation of human beings 
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than to Aeschylus or Sophocles, follows in their footsteps when 
he shows virtuous children suffering for the sins of their parents. 
In two of his strongest plays, ‘Hippolytus’ and ‘Medea,’ he 
portrays a passion so extreme that it brings about the death of 
children at the hands of a parent. Medea kills her two boys in 
a jealous fury; Theseus less directly sends Hippolytus to death. 
The children in both cases suffer for the sins of their fathers, 
perishing because of earlier parental iniquity as surely as Oswald 
Alving or Oedipus the King. 

Hippolytus recognizes that his doom is due to the ancestral 
curse which overhangs his family, descending from father to 
son: “Dire curse of my father!” he exclaims" “‘—Sins, long ago 
wrought, and that lingering vengeance which pursues the guilt 
by my progenitors committed, and my kindred who are stained 
with recent murders, terminate in me, no longer now suspended. 
O ye gods, why do ye punish me who had no share in those enor- 
mities?”’ The question of such injustice has always been per- 
tinent, but the answers have never been satisfactory from the 
moral standpoint. While it is just, no doubt, that Theseus 
should suffer for his early proud conquest of the Amazons and 
the ravishment of their virgin queen, it is indeed difficult to see 
why the offspring of this forced union should have to endure the 
severest penalty himself, except that, like the self-destruction of 
Theseus’ wife Phaedra, only so can the father’s heart be tortured 
most. One questions, however, whether the pain accruing to 
some one else, even if it be to one’s illegitimate son, could ever 
have penetrated the fibres of these ancient Greeks quite so 
deeply as suffering borne in person; yet upon this assumption of 
an altruism by which an offender was made to writhe most 
through witnessing the agony of those dear to him, the whole 
moral justification of hereditary punishment seems to rest. 
But when he by whom the offence cometh is dead, as is fre- 
quently the case, surely the futility of the innocent sacrifice is 
apparent. And if the children of the sinful fathers and mothers 
are to be made wretched arbitrarily while the wrong-doers 
themselves escape with much less rigorous penalties, hereditary 
punishment as a moral deterrent must always fail, and the case 
for any poetic justice in the matter crumbles away. The fact 
that, none the less, the children are universally made to suffer 
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for certain sins of the fathers has, of course, been accepted by 
biological science, but the justice of afflicted innocence is never 
likely to be admitted by mankind, nor were such victims deemed 
by Aristotle suitable figures for artistic representation. The 
clear-sighted Greek dramatists, however, like the rationalistic 
framers of the old Hebraic statutes and the stern-eyed Scan- 
dinavian playwright of our own epoch, knew that undeserved 
pain was too common to be neglected in their art, and they 
voiced the unpleasant doctrine unflinchingly. But such recog- 
nition does not serve to mitigate the pity of a ruthlessness so 
impersonal towards the guiltless. The Chorus, in ‘Hippolytus,’ 
generalizing as usual, tries to evade the issue by putting the 
responsibility, like the Persian Omar, not upon human frailty at 
all, but upon Those who have made men frail. For Theseus 
himself, like Phaedra of accursed family, is held to be irre- 
sponsibly impelled by Venus in his original rape. But the 
last words of Hippolytus are still a protest against his unde- 
served calamity, whether wrought by Love or not: ““Woe, woe, 
for a son by the doom of his sire all marred and undone! .. . 
O ye gods, why do ye punish me who had no share in those 
enormities?’’™ 

The adage that “‘blood will tell’? has hardly a stronger par- 
allel in the Greek than in a passage in the ‘Hecuba’ of Euripides, 
where the Trojan Queen speaks of the tremendous potentiality, 
amounting to inevitable fate, which lies in the heritage of noble 
birth: ““How strange, that evil soil heaven-blest with seasons 
fair, bears goodly crops, while the good, if it faileth of its dues, 
gives evil fruit; but always among men and caitiff nothing else 
than evil is, the noble, noble, nor ’neath fortune’s stress marreth 
his nature, but is good alway.” The Chorus, as well as Hec- 
uba, stresses the same point in prior comment on Polyxena’s 
heroic acquiescence in her death-doom: “Strange is the impress 
clear-stamped upon men, of gentle birth.’”** And Sophocles’ 
insistence on the evil heredity of the house of Oedipus is no 
stronger than that of Euripides, who has Oedipus maintain:” 
“Sons I begat . . . and destroyed, passing to them the curse of 
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16 379. 

17 *The Phoenician Maidens,’ 1595 ff. 
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Laius, . . . by the finger of God . . . fated.” So Sophocles 
had said in the ‘Oedipus at Colonos,’ when Antigone refers his 
evil to the former generation:’* “Those ancient wrongs thou 
didst endure from father and from mother.”’ So, too, in his 
‘Antigone’,!® the Chorus says, “Fierce shows the maiden’s vein 
from her fierce sire.”” Consequently there should be no doubt 
that the Greeks recognized the operation of laws of heredity 
so far as regards the transmission of a curse and undesirable 
traits. The fatality of love is apparent also, in their attribution 
of greater power to Venus than to Zeus. The Nurse in Euripi- 
des’ ‘Hippolytus”™ says Venus “‘is no goddess, but somewhat 
more than God”; and his Helen in “The Trojan Women™ 
pleads her case in the name of “that Goddess’? Venus, who 
makes even Zeus, “who ruleth all the Gods beside, her slave.” 

In other plays of Euripides heredity also acts as fate. Misery 
comes to the orphans of the champion of mankind in ‘The 
Children of Hercules’ solely because their sire was who he was; 
they are persecuted vicariously by their father’s ancient enemy. 
Similarly in ‘Hecuba’ and ‘The Daughters of Troy’ an evil 
destiny overtakes the last of the children of Priam and his 
queen because they are of the family of the conquered royal 
pair. Indiscriminate retribution as the result of alliance by 
blood with those guilty according to either military or moral 
law is common also with the personages of other literatures. 
Among the Hebrews were the famous cases of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram,” Achan,™ Hazor,* Haman,* Daniel’s accusers,” 
and many others. The children are made slaves or slain because 
their fathers have rebelled, and while the Jewish idea was that 
they should be punished together with their sires on account of 
their evil taint, in the Greek treatment it is rather because of 
fear lest they grow up to be avengers of their fathers’ doom, thus 
repeating the original rebellion. Such practical heed to the law 
of heredity has always been paid in savage warfare. 
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In ‘The Madness of Hercules’ the hero, his family destroyed, 
argues the impossibility of his ever attaining peace since his 
parentage is admittedly sinful: “It boots not to live,”’ he com- 
plains.” ‘First, I am his son, who, with blood-guilt stained 
from murder of my mother’s aged sire, wedded Alcmena who 
gave birthtome. When the foundation of the race is laid in sin, 
needs must the issue be ill-starred.”” This is one of the most 
straightforward affirmations in Greek drama of the curse of 
evil heredity, however physically perfect the child may be, and 
of the inability of even the best environment to triumph over it. 
An accursed inheritance stains all the good that Hercules may 
will or do; super-human though he is, he cannot triumph over 
the effect of the infidelity responsible for his conception. Anda 
similar tendency to infidelity descends from Zeus to him. 
Through most of the other Greek plays runs a similar strain of 
present woes due to peculiar or perverted parentage. 

With Seneca, the Roman goddess Fortuna rules rather than 
the Parcae; but the plots, with the exception of the ‘Octavia,’ 
are the familiar ones of the Greeks, the far-reaching curse of 
hereditary evil being still the dominant theme. The frequent 
liaisons of gods with the daughters of men continue to work woe 
with the children, just as was the case with the sons of God 
who came in unto the daughters of the Jews** to such an extent 
that God ordained a Deluge to cleanse the earth of their 
troublesome progeny. It seems always to have been a perilous 
miscegenation, whether the offender be Zeus or Apollo or 
Jehovah’s Princes, working more widespread mischief than the 
intermarriage of an heroic Othello and a spotless Desdemona. 

In the main, however frequent may be the allusions to fate, 
fortune, and destiny, the Elizabethan dramatists, like most of 
the other dramatists who lived between Seneca and Ibsen, were 
not primarily interested in fate as a controlling factor in their 
plays, nor were they really concerned with the inheritance of a 
family curse, whether theological, as with the Greeks, or biologi- 
cal, as with the naturalistic drama since Ibsen. Hereditary 
destiny, traceable to a primal transgression and tainting succes- 
sive generations, failed to appeal to them so much as the con- 
tinuity of cause and effect in a single individual’s action and in 


7 1256 ff. 
*8 Genesis vi: 1-5. 
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the actions of his living associates. They were too profoundly 
engaged with their objective present, and with its rapid expan- 
sion, to seek to determine what elements lay behind a specific 
human weakness. Character to them was destiny, but they did 
not probe the past to find how a particular individual happened 
to be born with a temperamental defect or a predisposing ten- 
dency to crime, procrastination, or credulity. ‘Those who were 
guilty of violent acts usually were made to suffer personally, 
whether they themselves were chiefly to blame or not; and when 
they did so, the spectators then and since, trained as we have 
been under the canon of poetic justice, have accepted their 
punishment as normal. But there were many exceptions in the 
great body of Elizabethan drama as well as in the plays of the 
Greeks when the innocent also suffered and when the prime 
offender seemed to escape with the lightest penalty. Some 
there were, resembling Ibsen’s Oswald—the poor mad Toms and 
the piteous jesters of the court, yes, and even to a degree the 
Richards too—whose “ghosts” of a decadent past were too 
strong to give them a fair chance to break away from their evil 
heredity. There were some, like Hamlet, whose environment 
unfitted them to do the very thing that Fate required; but how 
quickly could their keen natural endowments have pierced 
Iago’s villainy; how easily could the Othellos have solved the 
problems of all the Hamlets! This is the inexplicable fact that 
gives us pause. For if life is a “‘struggle to be what we are not, 
and to do what we cannot,” as Hazlitt said, then surely Fate has 
made Hamlets of half mankind, and he was not toblame. This 
is the real fatality of character: to find oneself born a Hamlet 
when all one’s needs cry out for an Othello. 

While such a humanitarian view of life as ours was foreign 
to Shakespeare, it may well be that he glimpsed some of the 
complexities which puzzle the scientist today, hesitating to 
apportion guilt at all, either to ‘this man or his parents.” The 
evidence of such an attitude on the master-poet’s part is not 
indeed conclusive, but an analysis of his major plots affords 
rational grounds for speculation. Richard III is born into the 
world so physically defective, so handicapped by his deformity 
in competition with his normal fellows, that he claims immunity 
for using whatever means are expedient to gain his ends. 
Richard II, too delicate and sensitive to rule, is forced by fate to 
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do so, to his own and others’ woe. Romeoand Juliet, tangled in 
the web of old paternal feuds, with an impetuous ardor which in 
others has been held in high esteem as proof of honest love, 
are forced by the sins of their fathers to die unblessed, untimely 
thrust from life. Brutus, incurable idealist to the end, suffers 
a deficiency in his temperament which cannot be remedied until 
too late, while Cassius plainly lays his own “‘rash humor” at his 
mother’s door. Hamlet, nurtured in the seclusion that best 
develops scholarship, has not the gift for action, but in spite of 
the philosophic temperament that unfits him for the deed, he 
does at last killa king. Ophelia, too, inherently inept to meet 
the malignant situation into which she is thrust, seems to par- 
take of her father’s sad futility.2* Othello, born of another 
race and color, is compelled to rely upon trusted dependents, 
only to be trapped and tortured. Lear’s elder children, brought 
up under the domination of their vain and irascible father, ex- 
hibit traits in common with his nature, Cordelia alone remaining 
to manifest the softer and sweeter attributes of her sire, together 
also with some of that rashness and lack of tact which he pos- 
sessed. Edmund, too, like Richard, born amiss, must make his 
wits do battle for his bastardy. Macbeth, inheriting a florid 
imagination unfit for men of action, is impatient for power be- 
yond his natural compass, and is wrecked by the violence of his 
desire. Timon, credulous and generous to a fault, because of his 
oversanguine temperament undergoes a natural reaction to the 
other extreme, becoming a misanthrope. So the plots go, the 
characters fooled to the top of their bent by what in others is 
esteemed a virtue; for, give Othello Hamlet’s wisdom, and 
endow Hamlet with Othello’s will to act, or let Brutus change 
places with Macbeth, Cordelia with Juliet, and the catastrophe 
may be averted. As it is, the events that face the particular 
protagonists, which they go to meet undaunted though un- 
prepared, are just the ones with which they are least fitted 

2° Cf. Lowell: ‘Shakespeare Once More,’ on Hamlet:—‘There is a kind of 
genealogical necessity in the character—a thing not altogether strange to the 
attentive reader of Shakespeare. Hamlet seems the natural result of the mix- 
ture of father and mother in his temperament, the resolution and persistence of 
the one, like sound timber wormholed and made shaky, as it were, by the 
other’s infirmity of will and discontinuity of purpose. . . . As with Hamlet, so 
it is with Ophelia and Laertes. The father’s feebleness comes up again in the 


wasting heartbreak and gentle lunacy of the daughter, while the son shows it in 
rashness of impulse and act, a kind of crankiness of . . . essential feebleness.” 
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to cope. The line in Lear is in a larger sense pertinent to 
all: “Change places, and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, 
which is the thief?” ;*° the frailty of human nature is a com- 
mon inheritance, so much so that it ill behooves any to blame 
another. The plots of these great tragedies are intertwined 
with hereditary causes, though too remote to catch poetic 
eyes that searched for active conflicts in the present rather 
than deal with some pre-natal past, unsuitable for objective 
representation. But, marred in the making, as so many 
of these fellow-protagonists were in life, well might they echo 
Omar’s line, ‘‘What! did the Hand then of the Potter shake?” 
or Lear’s vehement disclaimer, ““None does offend, none I say, 
none.” 

However obscurely treated, to modern eyes these tales of the 
past, Greek and Shakespearean, but especially the former, are 
tacit recognitions of the power of parents to shape the destinies 
of their descendants. Unconscious though that influence may 
be, how can it be denied that all the way from Oedipus to 
Romeo, and from Hamlet to Oswald Alving, the child inherits 
his potentialities for health or weakness, triumph or decay, from 
his progenitors? A certain birthright have we all in the evil of 
the ages; the characters of unnumbered ancient souls must 
affect each modern mating and its progeny. But to some the 
stars have been bright with blessings, to others the family-tree 
has been decrepit from the hour of its first inauspicious planting. 
And while a star-crossed seedling may be indeed improved by 
careful nurture, yet the best of soil and showers and sunshine 
can only arrest, not prevent, a decay once begun. With human 
beings, as in the vegetable world, the finest kind of an environ- 
ment cannot deflect the development of the dominant charac- 
teristics inherited through generations; blood will tell, whatever 
the surroundings. It was Burns who piquantly summed up the 
case for heredity over environment in the two lines, 

“An insect’s an insect witha’, 

Though it crawl in the curl o’ a queen.” 
It is our stern business to learn how to leave a better heritage to 
the children of the future. In this endeavor the modern drama- 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


1. Ascher, Aschermittwoch 


No satisfactory explanation has hitherto been advanced for 
forms such as Aschermitiwoch, Ascherbrod, Ascherkuchen, 
ascherfarb, and the like, in which an r appears in the place of 
the expected m. F. Mentz, in an article entitled “‘r fiir n in 
unbetonter Silbe,’”' cautiously suggests the possibility of the 
phonetic change of r to m in this group of words, but Kluge, 
in the latest edition of his Etymologisches Wéirterbuch (1915), 
takes no notice of this attempt at explanation. In fact, Kluge 
does not even try to account for these r-forms, but contents 
himself with listing the earliest instances known to him, which 
are of the sixteenth century. It is thus to be inferred that the 
explanation suggested as far back as 1854 by Jacob Grimm is 
also not convincing to Kluge: ‘‘es musz schon ahd. und mhd. 
neben dem gewoéhnlichen f. asc@, ‘asche’ ein in der bedeutung 
ihm nahe liegendes m. ascari, aschere, ascher, escher gegeben 
haben, das sich alleinstehend nicht, nur in den mhd. zusam- 
mensetzungen aschervar und ascherkuoche aufzeigen lisst.’”” 

The word posited by Grimm can now be cited from the pre- 
Lutheran German Bible,’ in the forms aschar, ascher, dscher, 
equivalent to the Latin cinis. The latter word is as a rule 
translated by der asche (wk. masc.); the feminine die asche also 
occurs, but less frequently than the masculine. In the Books 
of the Maccabees, finally, which are by a new translator, the 
forms aschar and ascher are to be noted: 

Aber es was an der selben stat ein turn funfftzig daumelen: 
habent allenthalben aschar dar an getragen (. . . aggestum 
undique habens cineris, Vulg.), 2. Macc. 13, 5. Only the first 
printed edition, based on a MS. now lost, has this spelling: 
the oldest dated MS., B (Egerton 855 of the British Museum) 
has the form ascher, while all the rest spell aschen. A few verses 
later (2. Macc. 13, 8), MS. B is the only witness for the form 

' Zettschr. fiir deutsche Wortf. XV, 237 (1914). 

2 Deutsches Worterbuch, I, 584. 

* There are, as is well known, quite a number of pre-Lutheran translations, 
mostly incomplete. The following references are to the translation first printed 
in 1466. and reprinted in 1904-1915 as Die erste deutsche Bibel, hrsg. von W. 
Kurrelmeyer, Tiibingen, Bibl. des Litt. Vereins. 
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ascher: gottes altar des feur und ascher heylig was (. . . cujus 
ignis et cimis erat sanctus). Here all the others have aschen. 
A third form, dscher, is introduced by Sb, Sc, the Augsburg 
editions of 1487 and 1490. In the following passages the text 
is in the spelling of the 1466 edition, the readings of Sb and Sc 
are in parentheses: 
misch drei mos simeln, vnd mach brot vnder den aschen (dem 
ascher, Sb), Gen. 18, 6. wie daz ich bin ein gestip vnd ein 
asche (ascher, Sb), Gen. 18, 27. der altar wirt zerrissen, vnd 
der asche (iaschen, Sb, ascher, Sc) der da ist auf im der wirt 
vergossen, 3. Kings, 13, 3. Vnd der altar wart zerrissen, vnd 


der aschen (aschen, Sb, aischer, Sc) wart vergossen vom altar, 
v. 5. 


In addition to the noun aschar, ascher, dscher, several in- 
stances of the adjectives dscherig, dscherin (Vulg.: subcineritius) 
may be cited. Only the first instance occurs in the oldest 
texts,‘ the others are introduced by Z, the first edition of 
Zainer (Augsburg, ca. 1475): 

Effraim ist gemacht esschrig brot: er kert nit wider, Hos. 7, 8. 
vnd machten vngehefelte ascherige brot, Exod. 12, 39. wie ein 
ascherigs brot ausz gersten, Judges, 7, 13. ein klein dscherin 


brot, 3. Kings, 17, 13. vnd sach zu seinem haubte ein ascherin 
brot, 3. Kings, 19, 6. 


As far as I know, the earliest dated instance of dscherig is 
cited in Fischer’s Schwdbisches Wérterbuch (I, 340): An der 
aehscherigen Mittechen (1343). The following instances of 
Aschermittwoch, from dated documents, antedate those given 
in the dictionaries: 
vnd reit am aschermittwoch von dannen, Fontes rerum Siles. 


IX, 42:1464. der kaiser ist dannoch am asstermitwochen zu 
Venedig gewesen, Fontes rer. Austr. XLVI, 85:1469. 


Like Mittwoch, Aschermitiwoch occurs also as a feminine 
noun: bis uf die aschermittwoch, Publ. aus d. Preuss. Staats- 
archiven, LX VII, 641:1480. noch der aschermittwoch, Fontes 
rer. Lusat., III, 207:1509-1520. An instance of the form 
without er may likewise be of interest: fritag nach Eschmitt- 
woch, Fontes rer. Austr., XLVI, 348:1475. 


* Hosea is the work of a new (third) translator, whilst the Books of the 
Maccabees, in which the only instances of aschar, ascher occur, are by the 
fourth translator. Cf. Vol. X, pp. x-xii of the edition cited. 
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nessed the game: 


hast gehept.” 


wenn ich also tin, so hat er iens!”’ 


tionaries. 


Neue Folge, II. Abt., 1. Bd_] 
































2. Alrinen=‘Karten spielen’ 


The noun alrin ‘Alraun’ is found in both Middle and Old 

High German, usually in the sense of mandragora. 
Grimm considered the primitive meaning of the word to be 
that of a divining, prophesying evil spirit.® 
this older meaning is preserved in the verb a/rénen, occurring 
in the court records of Ziirich of the year 1459: 
Es klagt Heini Siler, confinis Heini Stapffer, uff Hansen und 
Heini die Waldman, gebrider: Es habe sich gefiigt, da sy uff 
ir meisterstuben werint, da redte Negely: “‘Welichs wil al- 
runen?” Dem antwurte er: “Ich machte. 
Da redte Hensly Wiss, der were ouch da: “Ich wil och.” 

There is no further description of the game that is now 
begun. Finally one of the players is unable or unwilling to 
pay his losses, and after a quarrel the party breaks up. On the 
way home, the complainant is told by several who had wit- 


A reminiscence of 


Welichs wil me?”’ 


“‘Saler, du bist ein torchtig man, das du kartest ’’ Da redte er: 


“Wieso?”’ Da antwurtind sy im: “Da sind ettlich hinder dir 
gestanden. Die hand allweg betiit, was du in dinen karten 


Other allusions to this tipping off of the player’s hand recur 
in the depositions of the various witnesses, e.g.: 


“‘Welicher hinder mir statt und betiit, was ich han, so ich kar- 
ten, ich hab es als ungern. . . .”’ ‘“‘Heini Saler, warumb redest 
von mir, ich stande hinder dir und betiitte, was du in dinen 
karten heigest gehan?’”’ ‘“‘Wenn ich also tin, so hat er daz; 


The verb alriéinen is not again used in the course of the 
testimony: it is therefore impossible to determine whether it 
denoted some particular game at cards, or card-playing in 
general. The development in meaning was probably: ‘to 
prophesy’>‘to divine’>‘to try one’s luck.’ 

It may also be noted that the two instances of karten above 
cited are considerably earlier than those recorded in the dic- 


5 Deutsche Mythologie, p. 376: . . . alrtina, heutzutag alraun, ist aus der 
bedeutung eines weissagenden teuflischen geistes endlich in die der wurzel 
(mandragora), aus welcher man ihn schneidet, iibergegangen. 

® Dokumente zur Geschichte des Biirgermeisters Hans Waldmann, Hrsg. von 
Ernst Gagliardi, Basel, 1911, pp. 27f. [Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, 
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3. Das Griippi=Die Grippe 


Epidemics of the grippe are recorded as far back as the 
year 1357, but the name itself is assumed to be of comparatively 
recent French origin. The NED, for example, records the 
earliest English instance under date of 1776: 

An epidemic cold seems to have spread itself from London to 
Barcelona. In passing through this kingdom [France], it has 


obtained the name of ‘grippe’—a term significant enough from 
the nature of its attack on the throat. 


French lexicographers, quoting the word from Voltaire, 
connect it with the verb gripper. Kluge points out that the 
German word is recorded at the end of the eighteenth century 
in the form Grips, with the definition ‘Influenza, russische 
Krankheit.’ According to M. Vasmer,’ the term is of Russian 
origin, being derived from chripi, ‘Heiserkeit,’ and chripéti, 
‘husten.’ 

Whatever be the ultimate origin of the term, the German 
word, in the spelling das Gruppi, appears more than two cen- 
turies earlier than the French /a grippe. The instance in ques- 
tion is from the Latin Chronicle of Anton Tegernfeld, of 
Mellingen, Switzerland, who wrote between 1512 and 1525, this 
particular reference being to an epidemic of the year 1510: 

Husten, pfypsi, gruppi jm land. Tussi et pituita laborant 


homines utriusque sexus et languebant, aliqui nominabunt 
hunc languorem in vulgari das gruppi vel pfippsi.® 


The context establishes beyond a doubt that the grippe or 
influenza is here referred to. Stalder’ records “‘das Griipi, 
Griippi, Krianklichkeit, vorziiglich ein Rheumatism,” for 
Lucerne, which adjoins the Aargau, where Tegernfeld lived. 
The Schweizerisches Idiotikon (Frauenfeld, 1882 ff.) records the 
forms Grupi, ‘Rheumatismus im Hals, Nackenstarre’ (Aargau, 
Bern), and Gripi, ‘voriibergehendes, zeitw. auch epidemisches 
Unwohlsein, Unpisslichkeit (wie Husten, Schnupfen, usw.)’ for 


7 Zs. f. deulsche Wortf. TX, 21. 


8 Argovia, Jahresschrift der historischen Gesellschaft des Kantons Aargau, 
XIV, 233 f., Aarau, 1884. With regard to the lack of umlaut, it may be noted 
that our author, in referring to one and the same person, writes Georg an der 
Flu (p. 236), Georgium an der Flii (ib.), and Georgium an der Flu (p. 239). 
® Versuch eines Schweizerischen Idiotikon, Aarau, 1812. 
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the Aargau and the Four Forest Cantons. The editors connect 
the word with the verb gripen. 

The difference in the stem-vowel of Gruppi, Griippi on the 
one hand, and Grippe, on the other, is of little moment: com- 
pare, for example, the variant forms gigelen—giigelen, and 
Giger—Giiger, cited by Stalder (I, 445). In the matter of 
gender it may be noted that the Italian grippe is masculine, 
and thus stands closer to the German word than to the French 
from which it is usually derived: Non vo’ prendere il grippe o 
un mal di petto.'° 

The other term, pfippsi, is the equivalent of the NHG. 
Pips, English pip, Ital. pipita, French pépie, all of which descend 
from the Latin pituita, found in our passage: Tussi et pituita 
laborant. Koerting defines this etymon as ‘Schnupfen, Pipps 
der Hiihner,’ with the added remark: ‘‘nur die letztere Bedeut- 
ung ist im Romanischen erhalten.” Tegernfeld, of course, 
used it in the first sense of ‘Schnupfen.’ 


4. Lanimansweise 


Lexer™ treats the expression in lantmansweise under lant- 
man, defining it as ‘durch den mund von landsleuten, vertrau- 
lich, geriichtsweise.’ Without actual quotation of the passages, 
he then gives five or six references to fifteenth-century docu- 
ments. To these I am able to add a considerably larger num- 
ber, which have been combined with those of Lexer in the 
following list: 

1. so ist uns auch in landmansweyse fiir kumen, wie daz 
. . « (Chroniken,™ I, 435: 1407). 


2. uns ist in lantmansweise fiirkumen, wie daz... (p. 
437: 1408). 
3. daz wir in lantmansweise vernomen haben, daz... 


(II, 39: 1421). 
4. als ir uns yetzo nichst etlich liuff des hofes in lant- 
manswise und nit fiir ein aygenschaft geschriben .. . (V, 
357: 1418). 
5. nu sint uns lantmansweys fligmir yeczo fiirkomen, wie 
daz... (p. 94: 1431). 
© Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca, Firenze, 1893, VII, 605. 
 Mittelhochdeuisches Handworterbuch, 1, 1826. 
12 Die Chroniken der deutschen Stddte vom 14. bis ins 16. Jh., Leipzig, 1862 ff. 
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6. daz uns lantmanswyse fiirkumen ist, daz . . .% (1444). 

7. Also hed in Lanmanszwiese an vns gelanget, wie . . . 
(Fontes,4 XX, 117: 1457). 

8. Vns ist auch hie im landmansweise ankomen, der konig 
von Polan werde . . . (XLII, 227: 1458). 

9. Item lanndtmanssweise lauttet es, daz... (p. 259: 
1458). 

10. Es kumpt an uns lantmansweis, wie... (p. 329: 
1461). 

11. Item vns ist in landmannswiese gesagt, . . . (XLIV, 
149: 1461). 

12. Item es ist in landmannesweise an vns gelangt, das . . . 


(p. 204:1461). 
13. Do wir nun zu nacht an die herberg komen, hab wir in 
lanndtmanssweiss verstanden wie das . . . (II, 383: 1471). 


14. Wir verstanden in lanndtmansweise, das . . . (ib.). 
15. Ouch so kumpt vnns in Landtmanss Wise fur, wie 
. 25 (1499). 

Practically all of these documents are letters or reports to 
princes or free cities, in which a certain Kanzleisiil is to be 
expected, and the earlier instances are from a comparatively 
limited area: Numbers 1-5 are dated Nuremberg or Augsburg; 
No. 6 is from Ulm; Nos. 7-12, dated Torgau, Eger, or Weimar, 
are addressed to the Dukes of Saxony; Nos. 13 and 14 mention 
Bozen and Chur, while No. 15 was written at Basel. 

To come back now to the meaning of the phrase: the con- 
text in every instance permits of the interpretation ‘geriichts- 
weise’—cf. particularly No. 4—whereas the definition ‘durch 
den mund von landsleuten, vertraulich,’ while possible in a 
few of the instances, is not at all probable. A study of other 
similar expressions found in the same texts will yield additional 
evidence for this statement: 

16. Is ist landkundick euch wissentlich und awszufuren mit 
briefin und segiln, wie . . . (Fontes, XLII, 15). 


‘3 Urkunden und Schreiben betreffend den Zug der Armagnaken (1439-1444). 
Hrsg. von Ernst Wiilcker, p. 58. [Neujahrs-Blatt des Vereins fiir Geschichte 
und Alterthumskunde zu Frankfurt a.M. fiir das Jahr 1873.) 

‘ Fontes rerum Austriacarum, Abt. 2. Diplomataria et Acta. Wien, 
1855 ff. 

'% E. Tatarinoff, Die Beteiligung Solothurns am Schwabenkriege, Solothurn, 
1899, p. 93. 
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17. Vnd irem bosen furnemen, darinne sie vngetruwelich, 
als landkundig ist, . . . gewest sind (p. 129). 

18. das solh new ketzerey . . . bey euch sein, lantbrecht™ 
worden ist (p. 395). 

19. Aber wir vernemen nu landsag, wie . . . (p. 492). 

20. diesz alles ist mich durch sage mer ankomen (XLIV, 
271). 

21. Wiewol die hochgeboren fiirsten . . . als wir vernemen 
irer zwitracht vnd geprechen . . . vereynt sein sullen, sein 
doch lantmer dabey, wie die Behm dem jungen herren stark 
zu ziehen (XLII, 73). 

22. Ewer schreiben, mir yeczund geschehen, dorjnn ir 
berurt, wie ir in landtmer verhort, das . . . (XLIV, 609). 

These expressions, and particularly the last, are so clear in 
their composition, and so similar in their use to lantmansweise, 
that the conjecture at once suggests itself that we have here a 
corruption of lantmersweise. The popular etymology which 
introduced this change was aided by the fact that unaccented 
nm and 7 in these combinations are phonetically very similar. 
This has been clearly shown by F. Mentz,"’ who, in addition 
to numerous forms in which an r has taken the place of an n, 
also cites a few instances of the opposite tendency: Briickens- 
weiler for earlier Bruckhartsweiler, Liebenzweiler for Lieberts- 
wiler, desentieren for desertieren. 

There is accordingly no obstacle to the conjecture that 
lanimansweise is the corruption of an earlier lantmerswise.¥ 


5. Einen Tag oder zehn 


Under the numeral ein, Grimm’s Deutsches Worterbuch has 
the following statement (III, 114): 

3) bleibt der redende unsicher bis wohin die zahl von der 
einheit aufsteige, so fiigt er dem ein die partikel ‘oder’ bei und 


% This word, not recorded by Lexer or Grimm, occurs also in Wilwolt 
von Schaumburg: Es ist lantprecht und unverborgen (Bibl. Lit. Ver. L, 141). 

17 “y fiir m in unbetonter Silbe,” Zeitschr. f. deu. Wortf., XV, 234-240. 

18 After the expression lantmansweise had once become crystallized, it was 
of course able to develop further. Compare, e.g.: wol ist vns in lantmans 
sage zu uersteenn wurddenn, dwile der herczog . . ., Urkunden und Acten 
betreffend die Belagerung der Stadt Neuss am Rheine (1474-75). Ursg. von 
Ernst Wiilcker, p. 101. [Neujahrs-Blatt des Vereins fiir Geschichte und 
Alterthumskunde zu Frankfurt a.M. f.d.J. 1877. 
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liasst die héchste wahrscheinliche zahl folgen, z.b. ich bleibe 
éinen oder zehn tage aus will sagen: nicht tiber zehen, bestimmt 
aber die eintretende zwischenzahl nicht. ich zahle einen oder 
drei gulden stellt dahin, lasst die wahl, ob einer, zwei oder drei 
gezahlt werden. 

Where the numerals are consecutive, or almost consecutive, 
it is of course difficult to disprove the validity of the above 
definition: in the case of the higher numbers, however, it may 
be shown conclusively that the meaning is not ‘one, or two, or 


three, . . . or ten,’ but ‘approximately ten,’ ‘ungefahr zehn.’ 
The context of some of Grimm’s own examples bears out this 
interpretation: 


e.k.f. gn. wolle dem armen mann jarlich ein gulden oder 
funfzehn zu geben gnadiglich verschaffen (Luthers Briefe, V, 
302). 

Is it not perfectly clear that Luther is suggesting an annual 
pension of about fifteen florins, and not one, or two, or three, etc.? 
Similarly in the following citation from Simplicissimus, to 
which I have added the context: 

Ehe wir aber vor den Wald kamen, sahin wir ohngefaihr 
einen Bauren oder zehen, deren ein Theil mit Feuer-rohren 
bewehrt, die tibrige aber geschafftig waren, etwas einzugraben 
(ed. Keller, p. 94). On the next page the same peasants are 
again referred to: . . . hatten obgedachte Bauren angetroffen, 
fiinff davon gefangen bekommen und die iibrigen todt ge- 
schossen, 

The only possible interpretation of einen Bauren oder sehen 
is ungefahr zehn Bauren. Most of the remaining examples cited 
in the DWb. may be similarly explained. An even more un- 
equivocal instance is cited by Liitcke in an article written as 
far back as 1839:'® Lass doch die Dirne einen Tag oder zehn 
bei uns bleiben, Gen. XXIV, 55,=dies saltem decem of the Vul- 
gate, and dcei déka of the Septuagint. The passage appears in 
this form in the first edition of Luther’s translation (1523), and 


'*“Ueber die unbestimmten Zahl-Adjectiva der Deutschen Sprache,” 
in v.d. Hagen’s Germania, III, 60 ff. Strange to say, Grimm entirely ignores 
Liitcke, despite the fact that the latter’s article is referred to in Hildebrand’s 
Volkslieder, cited by Grimm, col. 114. Schleicher’s Sonneberg, and Zs. f. deu. 
Mundarien, 11, 253-57; Ill, 128, likewise cited by Grimm, are not accessible 
to me. 
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is one of the earliest cited by Liitcke or Grimm. The locution 
may be traced back into the fifteenth century, however, and 
that, too, in examples which are perfectly unequivocal: 


das ir . . . vil darrasholtz von stundan last furen uff den 
marck vnd ein fuder zeungerten oder zweintziger, damit man 
darrassen mug (Fontes,*° XLIV, 225: 1461). 

das man ein pfert oder dreyhundert hienyden auch ge- 
brauchen mochte (p. 432:1462). 

wollet noch ein tag oder acht harren (Fontes, XLVI, 66: 
1468). 

. . ein trinckgelt in die canzelei gern geben, den gesellen 
einen gulden XL oder L oder was herrn Steffan gut bedunckt, 
doch uber 1¢ gulden nit (Pudi. LIX, 134: 1470). 

auch so wer die pfingstrechnung bis jar fur, do ein gulden 
oder zehentausent von gefiein, die man . . . (p. 237:1471). 

so bringen wir ein gulden oder zehentausent mit uns hinein 
uf das myndst (p. 239:1471). 

und uns dann gechling not geschee, das uns ein gulden oder 
VI™ werden mécht (p. 373:1472). 

und behalten die partheyen dannoch in solchen grossen 
sachen ein mensch oder X™ zu were an den grenitzen (p. 733: 
1474). 

das zu Polen und zu Beheim, auch in eurer gnaden erblanden, 
ein mensch oder XX™ an den grenitzen weren (p. 734:1474). 

so ist sich ein tag oder acht, bis man sich samelt, zu leiden 
(p. 750:1474). 

welt ich gern ein tag oder vier ruen. Die erzt setzen fur 
acht, ich getrau aber, es sei als lang nit not (Fontes, XLVI, 346: 
1475). The editor, not understanding the locution, proposes 
the reading zwier in place of vier. 

Ich hett ouch uwern gnauden die béltz einsz tages oder 
vierer ee geschickt (Steinhausen,” I, 178:1477). 

das euch ein guiden oder IIII® werd uf das mynst (Publ. 
LXXI, 267:1483). 


All but one or two of these examples are from the corre- 
spondence of the Elector Albrecht Achilles, a worthy fore- 
runner of Luther in the use of idiomatic German. That ein 
gulden oder zehentausent, or ein mensch oder swanzig tausent 
could possibly mean ‘one, or two, or three men or any inter- 
mediate number up to 20,000,’ no one will want to assert,— 
the expression merely intends to indicate an approximation to 


20 Fontes rerum Austriacarum, Abt. 2. Diplomataria et Acta. 
21 Publikationen aus den Preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
* Steinhausen, Deutsche Privatbriefe des Mittelalters. 
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the highest number given, not a gradation through all the inter- 
vening ones. It is to be noted, moreover, that the locution 
never occurs in the form éinen oder zehn tage, éinen oder drei 
gulden, as posited by Grimm, but always in the order einen tag 
oder zehn, einen gulden oder acht. Furthermore, it is at least 
an open question whether the ein is to be taken as a numeral 
or as an article. In the Low German dialect of to-day, for 
example, the locution has the form en stiick of acht, in which the 
en is entirely atonic, whereas the numeral would be een. The 
acht, on the other hand, has the chief stress. 
W. KuRRELMEYER 


Johns Hopkins University 











Seybolt 


BURKHARD ZINK 
A WANDERING SCHOLAR OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


An interesting introduction to the autobiographical accounts 
of the life of the wandering scholar is to be found in the Chronik 
of Burkhard Zink.' Zink’s wanderings, which took place 
between the years 1407 and 1415, antedate those of Johannes 
Butzbach by some seventy-five years, and those of Thomas 
Platter by a full century.2. As compared with the accounts of 
these later scholares vagantes, the significant portion of Burk- 
hard Zink’s autobiography, that concerned with his school-life, 
is somewhat brief; it comprises but five pages. A translation 
follows? 

“In God’s name I am going to write the following book, 
relating how I, Burkhard Zingg, lived since childhood, and the 
adventures that befell me. 

““My dear mother died in childbirth in the year of our Lord 
1401; God have mercy on her, amen. I was then four years 
old,* and had two brothers, John and Conrad, and a sister, 
Margaret.® It should be mentioned that our father was called 
Burkhard Zingg. He was an industrious man who traded with 
Styria, and had property at Memingen near the grave of Man- 
gold, next to Mrs. Beckin who was a widow but who later took 
another husband named Kipfenberg. A blacksmith has since 
bought our father’s house, and to this day many smiths, who 


1Chronik des Burkhard Zink, in Die Chroniken der deutschen Stidte 
(Leipzig, 1866), V, 122-28; Oefelius, A. F. Rerum Boicarum Scriptores, etc. 
(2 vols. Augustae Vindelicorum, 1763), I, 247-49. 

? Becker, D. J. Chronica eines fahrenden Schiiler, oder Wanderbiichlein 
des Johannes Butzbach, aus der lateinischen Handschrift ubersetzt (Regens- 
burg, 1869). 

Heman, J. K. R. Thomas und Felix Platter, zwei Lebensbilder aus der 
Zeit der Reformation und Renaissance, von ihnen selbst entworfen. Aus der 
Schweizerdeutschen . . . iibertragen. Part II (Giitersloh, 1882); Monroe, 
Paul. Thomas Platter and the Educational Renaissance of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1904). 

3 The original is in Middle High German. 

* Chronik, 313: ‘‘als ich gehort han von meinem vater, so bin ich geporen 
worden in dem jar, als man zalt von Christi unseres lieben herrn gepurt 1396 jar, 
wie ich dann darvornen im buech nach lengs anzaigt han.” 

5 “do was ich vier jar alt und hett drei geschwistergit, zwen brueder Johan- 
nes und Conraden, und Margreten unser schwester.”’ 
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make scythes, live in that same street. I remember well that 
we lived there. 

“In 1404 my father married again, a woman whose father was 
called Hans Schmid of Krumbach, a smith and an upright man. 
She was a proud, young woman, who did not like us children, 
but resented us and treated us badly; but she was very dear to 
our father, and pleased him well, as young wives often do please 
fat old men. 

“In 1407, when I was a lad of eleven years, I left Memingen, 
my father and all my friends, and went away with a scholar.® 
I was also a scholar,’ for I had gone to school four years. We 
went together in Krainland toward Wend, to a market-town 
called Reifnitz, which is a trading-center in Krainland, about 
six miles from Laibach toward Croatia. I remained in that 
country seven years, and went to school there, for my father had 
a brother who was a pastor in a village called Rieg.* Rieg isa 


* Cf. Platter’s experience with the “Bacchant, Paul” (Monroe translation, 
94): “He promised that he would take me with him, and in Germany would 
place me in a school.” Butzbach (Chronica, 14-15): “While this was happen- 
ing to me, our neighbor’s son, a great student, returned from a foreign school. 
He attached himself to my father, and requested that I be put to study with 
him. He promised that, with him, I would in a short time make greater progress 
in learning, elsewhere, than I would here in years.” 

7 It is hardly probable that Zink became a “scholar” at eleven years of age. 
Technically speaking, he became a “shooter,” i.e., a younger student who 
“fagged” forascholar. Cf. Monroe, op. cit., 34-37; and Schmidt, K. Geschichte 
der Padagogik (4 vols. in 3. Céthen, 1873-78), II, 316. Platter (Monroe 
translation, 95): ‘On the way I had to beg here and there for myself, and give 
also to my Bacchant, Paul.” Butzbach (Chronica, 42-3): ‘““When we reached 
a hamlet, he sent me into it to beg, and waited for me at the opposite end. If 
I came out with empty hands, he beat me severely, and cried: “Well! by God, 
I'll teach you how to beg, and fight soon enough!’ But if I got possession of 
anything good, he took it all, and I received at most only what he left. So 
things went throughout the entire time that I was with him. Yes, distrustful 
as he was, he often made me rinse out my mouth with warm water, and then 
spit it out, to see whether I had eaten anything good while begging.” Platter 
(Monroe translation, 109): ‘Paul had taken another bacchant to live with him, 
called Achacius, from Mainz. I and my companion Hildebrand had to serve 
them both. But my companion ate almost all; then they went on the street 
after him, so that they might find him eating; or they commanded him to wash 
out his mouth with water, and to spit in a dish with water, so that they saw 
whether he had eaten anything.” 

§ In an earlier section (Chronik, 104) Zink mentions the places he visited 
during this period of his wanderings. ‘Am ersten als ich von Memingen aus- 
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large, beautiful village, and five other villages belong to it, 
Géttenitz, Pausenbrunnen, etc. My master had been pastor of 
the same for thirty years, and had come there from Ortenburg 
with Count Friedrich’s wife. She had made him priest, for 
he had been her secretary. She was avon Teck. The Dukes 
of Mindelheim, Duke Ulrich, Duke Friedrich, and Duke Lutz, 
who was afterwards Patriarch® in Friul for a number of years, 
were brothers of this same lady of Ortenburg. My master, 
my father’s brother, sent me to board with an honest fellow 
called Hans Schwab, who was Count Friedrich’s master-builder 
at Ortenburg, and who built at that time the lower house at 
Ortenburg at the foot of the mountain. 

“When I had been with my master at Reifnitz seven years, 
he would indeed have brought me to honor, and would have 
done handsomely by me. He wished to send me to the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, but I did not want that, and left him against 
his wishes, and so he gave me nothing. I was then a scholar of 
eighteen years, and went to Memingen and thought that I 
should now remain with my father, and be a young gentleman. 
But things had changed almost entirely, for my father and 
step-mother had separated, my brothers were dead, and my 
sister had married. And the inheritance I should have had 
from my mother had been given by my father and my other 
friends to my sister, for we children had our own property, and 
had separated from our father, with our maternal inheritance, 
when he married again. When I was with my master in Wend, 
my friends thought that I would never leave him, and that he 
would look out for me; and in order that they might make a 
better settlement upon my sister, they gave her more. And 
now that I had arrived, I desired money like other young fellows, 
but there was nothing for me, aad no one was glad to see me; 
indeed, I was very sorry that I had not remained with my 
master, and got ready and went back into the country on the 





schied . . . kam ich gen Mindelhaim, Landsperg, Miinchen, Wasserpurg 
. . . Reitwang . . . Wagingen, Saltzpurg, Gallein, Ratstat, iiber ein perg 
haist der Tauren Werfie, Mauterndorf, Gmiind, iiber den Kutzperg in das land 
ze Karnten, Friesack, Clagenfurt, sant Veit, Villach, da bin ich gewesen ain 
halb jar bei ainem burger, der hiess Truckenprot; Spitalin, Traburg, Lienz, 
ze Ortenpurg . . . iiber den Kranperg in Krainland, Radmasdorf, Krainpurg, 
Laibach ... ” 
* “priarch.” 
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instant. But when I arrived, I came like hail on a helmet.’° 
My master was dead, and had given his property to his children 
and other people. He had four children. So I had returned 
in vain, and had wearied myself for nothing; there was not a 
heller’s worth of property for me. It served me right, for had 
I remained with him, it would all have been mine. 

““As I had tired myself out in vain, I got to my feet again, 
and returned to Memingen where the inn-keeper was at home. 
No one was pleased to see me; my friends paid no attention to 
me. Then I went to a kindly man who came from a village to 
the city. I conducted his two boys to school, remained with 
him a year and taught his boys." In truth, I was in love with 
a little girl, and the longer I went to school the more unwillingly 
I did so, and finally I determined not to go to school at all, but 
wanted to learn a trade, for my sister’s husband was an honest 
and rich weaver. Then I reflected upon the matter, and con- 
sidered how his helper had a very good living, and that this 
trade would please me, and that I wanted to learn it. So I left 
school. My brother-in-law would have taught me gladly, but 
my other friends would not let me learn it, so I decided to learn 
another trade. Then, since I would not have anything else, 
my friends advised me to learn the furrier’s trade, which was a 
good, honest trade. So I let myself be persuaded, and bound 
myself out to a furrier at Memingen, called master Jos, who 
has since been a watchman at the Kempten gate. When I had 
been with that master fourteen days, I had enough of him. 
It made my back ache, and I could not satisfy him at all. 
Then I went to my sister, and told her that I did not want to 
remain any longer with the furrier, but would go back to school. 
This pleased my sister and her husband also, for he would have 
liked to make a preacher of me. 

“Then I prepared to leave, and took my school-books, and 
asked my sister and her husband for a little travelling-money. 
They gave me six shillings and no more. With that I set out 
the same day for Waldsee. I spent the night at the free lodging- 
house, for I had but little money. It should be mentioned that 


10 ““da kam ich gleich als der schaur an die helm,” i.e., in vain. 

! Butzbach (Chronica, 55): “After that we set out again, and finally were 
accepted in the school at Eger, and there we both received employment with 
wealthy families, to assist the boys with their studies.” 
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when I left the furrier, my friends had to give him seven pounds, 
which they had promised him for teaching me. After spending 
the night in the lodging-house at Waldsee, I arose early in the 
morning, and went across to Biberach. There I met an honest 
man (he was a very rich man, and had been a cobbler, but was 
not practicing his trade), who would, for God’s sake, take care 
of me for a year or more, and I was to go to school, but I had to 
get my food for myself. I went to school fourteen days, but 
was ashamed to beg; and when I left school, I bought a loaf 
of bread for one penny,” and cut bits from it; and when I came 
home and my master asked me whether I had been in the town 
for bread, I answered “yes.”” Then he said: “They give very 
willingly here to the poor scholars.”” This went on until I had 
not a penny left, but I would not beg. A scholar told me what 
a good school there was at Ehingen, and wanted me to go with 
him, so I did. I went with him to Ehingen, where there were 
many big bachants running all over the city in search of bread.“ 
When I saw that the old and big scholars went about and sang 
for bread, I went with them and succeeded; with four others I 
begged enough for my needs, and was no longer ashamed of it, 
and obtained enough so that I ate well.” 

“When I was at Ehingen, and had been in the school half a 
year, a big student came to me, and asked whether I would go 
with him to Ballingen where there was a very good school. 
He said he would help me get a good position there, and would 
aid me and advise me. He so carried me away with his pleasant 
speech, that I went with him to Ballingen which is a little town 
a mile from Hohenzollern. When we reached Ballingen, we 
remained there a year; I went to school, but my comrade de- 
serted me, and gave me neither help nor advice. Sol went toa 


12 Ibid. (ibid., 42): ‘““While we moved about in this manner, from place to 
place, I did not mind the fatigue of the journey as much as I did the begging 
for bread, which I hated from the bottom of my soul.” 

'8 “so kaufet ich ain laib prot umb 1 dn,” i.e., 1 denier. 

4 Platter (Monroe translation, 102): “Once there were in the city (Bres- 
lau), so it was said, several thousand bacchants and shooters, who supported 
themselves wholly by alms.” 

8 Tbid. (ibid., 100): “Those of us shooters who could sing went in the city 
to sing, but I went begging.” Jbid. (ibid., 110): ““While there (Ulm) I often 
had the greatest hunger, and was fearfully frost-bitten too, because I often 
went about in the dark till midnight to sing for bread.” 
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poor man, a smith, named Spilbentz. I was with him for a 
time, and escorted his boy to school. After that I went to an 
inn-keeper who gave me all of my board, so that I did not need 
to beg. Later, I left this place, and went to Ulm, where I 
remained for a whole year with the city piper, one Hans von 
Biberach, who treated me well. I took his boy to school. 
He has since become a piper. I begged my bread. 

“In 1415 I left Ulm, and returned to Memingen. My brother- 
in-law was delighted to see that I was somewhat chastened, 
and persuaded me to go to Augsburg. He wanted to have 
me consecrated an acolyte, but I remained for a short time 
only at Memingen. Later, I went to Augsburg in which city 
I entered the service of a rich, industrious shopkeeper, named 
Ulrich Schén, who some years previously had been ruined and 
reduced to poverty. I was with him a year, and left school 
entirely. Once, at a carnival, I rode down a boy near St. 
George’s; and fearing the boy’s friends, I left there and went to 
Niirnberg. With the shopkeeper I went to many fairs in 
Bavaria and elsewhere. 

“And so I went to Niirnberg, where I remained three years 
with a respectable and wealthy man named Cuntz Beham, who 
was situated on the market-place, at the corner near the chapel 
of Our Blessed Lady of Salzburg, and sold iron. He had 
married the daughter of a worthy man named Schultheiss of 
Bernheim, who was situated right behind the monastery of the 
Friars Preachers, toward the hay-market. He was a rich man, 
and sold wine. 

“After that I went to Bamberg, where I entered into an 
agreement with a man called John Frank, who was an attorney 
of canon law, and kept an inn also. I stayed with him half a 
year, and then went to Wiirzburg. At the time I was there, a 
quart of good wine cost a penny, or a heller, and they sold 
fourteen measures of wine for a Bohemian florin, as a matter of 
fact. It should be mentioned that on the day of my arrival at 
Wiirzburg, the Bishop of Wiirzburg, who had been away, 
returned. He had been to a large village to punish a nobleman 
named Seckendorf, who had plundered the town, and had burned 
down the church and tower into which the peasants had fled 
for refuge; some four hundred perished in the flames. So I 
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was told at the inn by two soldiers named Zwiffel and Leicht, 
who had been there when the deed was done. 

“In 1419 I returned to Augsburg and entered the service of 
a rich and influential man named Jos Kramer. He was a 
master builder, yet he was a member of the weaver’s gild. He 
did not practice his trade, however, for he had no need of it. 
He carried on trade in hides with Styria, and other business 
with Venice as well. He had probably i100 bales of barracan.” 
I had charge of all his trade with Venice, Frankfurt, and Niirn- 
berg. He was indeed a finesman, and treated me well. God in 
heaven reward him, and preserve his soul.”’ 

Although it lacks the details supplied by Butzbach, and 
Platter, this brief account is worthy of a place in the literature 
of the wandering scholar. It is the first autobiography of its 
kind, of which the authorship is known. Furthermore, in its 
simple, naive fashion, it compresses within small compass the 
tale that is told by Butzbach, and Platter. It indicates the 
essential features of that life: the wanderings from school to 
school, the hardships endured by the scholars, and the small 
amount of learning actually acquired by these vagabonds.” 

There is nothing in the tales of Zink, Butzbach, and Platter 
that suggests the rollicking, carefree life of the goliardi of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Although many of the same 
difficulties in obtaining food and shelter were experienced by 
the earlier wanderer—Exul ego clericus, ad laborem natus—* 
he seems also to have enjoyed a large measure of wine, women, 


% “er hett wol 100 fardel barchat.” Barchat=barracan (camel’s-hair 
cloth), from the Persian barak. 

7 There is no explicit statement to that effect in this portion of Zink’s 
narrative; it must be inferred from the character of his school-life. In a later 
section he admits that he had learned to write; “nun kan ich doch ain wenig 
schreiben.”’ Zink was then twenty-four years old (Chronik, 129). 

Butzbach (Chronica, 132): ‘‘On the entrance examination (at Deventer) I 
could answer nothing . . . I was assigned to the seventh grade to learn the 
elements of grammar with the little boys.” At that time Butzbach was twenty. 

Platter (Monroe translation, 117): ““When I entered the school, I could do 
nothing; not even read Donatus. I was then eighteen years old.” 

'8Carmina Burana, in Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart 
(Stuttgart, 1847), XVI, 50: 

Exul ego clericus 
ad laborem natus 
tribulor multociens 
paupertati datus. 
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and song.’® But these later-day members of the familia Goliae 
do not mention such happy moments, and in that sense they 
do not appear as true “‘sons of Golias.” Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find a place for them among those earlier students 
who were classed with the joculatores, bufones, histriones, and 
other ribaudi, by the Church Councils of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” The autobiographies mentioned indicate that in the 
bacchantes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a new type 
of wandering scholar had appeared to replace the vagabundi 


'9 Thid., 8: Ibid., 233: 
Dum juventus floruit, Bachi, qui est spiritus, infusio 
licuit et libuit gentes allicit bibendi studio 
facere quod placuit, curarumque tedium 
ijuxta voluntatem solvit, et dat gaudium. 


currere, peragere 

carnis voluptatem. 
Tbid., 235: 
In taberna quando sumus, 
non curamus quid sit humus, 
sed ad ludum properamus, 
cui semper insudamus. 


* In the twelfth century the wandering scholars enjoyed clerical privileges. 
Friedrich Barbarossa, in 1158, extended the Privilegium scholarium to those 
who journeyed from place to place in the pursuit of learning. By the opening 
of the thirteenth century, however, they had fallen into disrepute, because of 
their riotous mode of living. Many Council decrees rescinded their “ancient” 
privileges, and assigned them to a place between the laity and clergy. Further- 
more, all classes were forbidden to receive and entertain members of the secta 
vagorum scholarium ; and heavy fines were imposed upon those who violated this 
canon. 

See the following Councils: Sens, 1223; Treves, 1227; Tours, and Chateau- 
Gonthier, 1231; Magdeburg, 1261; Mainz, 1261, 1310; Salzburg, 1274, 1292, 
1310; St. Pélten, 1284; Wiirzburg, 1287; Cahors, Rhodez, and Tulle, 1289; 
Bremen, 1292; Cologne, 1300. Bédier, J. Les Fabliaux, in Bibliothéque de 
lV Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Paris, 1893), XCVIII, 351; Ducange, C. Glossarium 
mediae et infimae latinitatis, IV, 85 (Art: goliardus); Faral, E. Les Jongleurs 
en France au Moyen Age, in Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Paris, 
1910), CLXXXVII, 43; Hampe, T. Die fahrenden Leute in der deutschen 
Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 1902), 51; Hefele, K. J. Conciliengeschichte nach den 
Quellen, etc. (8 vols. Freiburg, 1873-90), V, 952, VI, 70-1, 79, 170, 230-1, 250, 
264, 265; Hergenréther, J. A.C. Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte 
(2 vols. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1902-4), II, 709-10; Hubatsch, O. Die latein- 
ische Vagantenlieder des Mittelalters (Gérlitz, 1870), 14, 95. 
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whose mode of life is so clearly reflected in the Carmina Burana, 


and in a certain number of the fadliaux.” 
ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


University of Illinois 


*! Bedier, op. cit.; Carmina Burana, op. cit.; Edélstan du Méril. Poésies 
populaires latines du moyen age (Paris, 1847); Faral, op. cit., 32-43, 263-67; 
Gabrielli, A. Su la poesia dei goliardi (Citt4 di Castello, Lapi, 1889); Hubatsch, 
op. cit. Langlois, C. V. La littérature goliardique, in Revue politique et 
litteraire (1892), II, 807-13; and (1893), I, 174-80; Pernwerth von Barnstein, 
A. Ubi sunt, qui ante nos in mundi fuere? (Wiirzburg, 1881); Symonds, J. A. 
Wine, Women and Song (London, 1899); Wright, T. Latin Poems commonly 
attributed to Walter Mapes (London, 1841). 
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DIE BEDEUTUNG DER EPISODE IN 
HEBBELS DRAMEN 


Mit Ausnahme von ‘Gyges und sein Ring’ enthalten alle der 
bedeutenderen Dramen Hebbels, Judith, Genoveva, Maria 
Magdalena, Herodes und Mariamne, Agnes Bernauer und die 
Nibelungen-Trilogie Episoden; in den weniger bedeutenden 
dagegen, Der Diamant, Ein Trauerspiel in Sizilien, Julia, 
Michel Angelo,—eine Ausnahme ist der Rubin—und in den am 
weitesten gediehenen Fragmenten Moloch und Demetrius feh- 
len diese ginzlich. In Hebbels Dramen sind die Episoden sehr 
enge mit der Handlung verkniipft, viel enger als dies in den 
Werken Shakespeares oder Schillers der Fall ist. Man denke 
an die Pfértner-Episode in Macbeth oder an die Berta-Episode 
in Fiesko, wie locker sind sie nicht mit der Handlung dieser 
Dramen verbunden. Sie kénnten gestrichen werden und die 
Tragoedien blieben im Wesentlichen bestehen; zum Verstindnis 
des ganzen sind sie nicht nétig. In den Hebbelschen Dramen 
dagegen haben die Episoden einen innern Zweck, eine besondere 
Aufgabe. Eine Priifung derselben darauf hin ergibt, dass sie 
zur Hervorhebung der Idee oder zur Charakterisierung ent- 
weder der Zeit oder auch dieser oder jener Person dienen. 
Weiter ist auf ihre Stelle im Drama zu achten. Es zeigt sich, 
dass sie immer dort stehen, wo sich ein Umschwung im Ge- 
schehen anbahnt, oder eine Wendung im Schicksal der handeln- 
den Personen stattfindet. Letzlich ist auch darauf zu sehen, ob 
die Episoden die Handlung verlangsamen oder beschleunigen. 

Die Tragédie “Judith” beruht auf der Idee, dass die Gott- 
heit in ausserordentlichen Weltlagen unmittelbar in den Gang 
der Ereignisse eingreift und durch Menschen Taten vollbringen 
lasst, durch welche die Menschheit auf eine héhere Stufe ge- 
hoben werden soll. Eine solche erstand als Holofernes, der 
Reprisentant des Paganismus, das Volk der Verheissung, den 
Vertreter des Monothoismus, zu erdriicken drohte.! Das 
Werkzeug, welches sich die Gottheit auserkor, um ihren Plan 
zur Hebung der Menschheit zu verwirklichen, ist die schéne 
und jugendliche Hebrierin Judith. 

1Vgl. Briefe. Bd. 2 S. 35 (Zitate aus Hebbels Werken sind Werners 


Historisch-kritischer Ausgabe entnommen) und Werner, Hebbel. Ein Lebensbild. 
S. 156 2. Aufl. Berlin 1913. 
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Im 3. Akt von Hebbels Drama findet sich die Danielepisode. 
Sie dient zur Hervorhebung der Idee. Der Gott Israels greift 
hier direkt in den Weltlauf ein. Dem stummen Daniel wird 
plétzlich auf kurze Zeit die Sprache verliehen. Er verhindert, 
dass der ruchlose Plan des Bruders, die Tore der Stadt Bethulien 
zu Offnen, zur Ausfiihrung gelangt. Durch das Sichselbstaufop- 
fern der Judith, das ist der Plan der Gottheit, soll den Be- 
dringten die Rettung kommen. Die Idee des Stiickes wird 
durch die Danielepisode bekriaftigt und hervorgehoben. 

Weiter dient diese Episode noch zur Charakterisierung der 
Zeit, “‘sie zeigt, dass das geschaffene Leben noch nicht so weit 
entfesselt war, um der unmittelbaren Ejingriffe der héchsten 
géttlichen Macht enthoben zu sein und sie entbehren zu kén- 
nen.’” Sie steht an der Stelle im Drama, wo sich im Leben der 
Heldin und im Schicksal ihres Volkes die Entscheidung voll- 
zieht. Die entsetzliche Not ihrer Volksgenossen, noch mehr 
ihre Feigheit zwingt Judith die Tat auf. Aus eigner Kraft 
kann ihnen die Rettung nicht kommen. Sie sieht, hier kann 
nur ich helfen. Ihre Aufgabe wird ihr zur Pflicht. 

Die Handlung wird durch die Episode beschleunigt. Judith 
erscheint unter dem Volk, sie sieht das Entsetzen und die Ver- 
wirrung, die hier durch das Daniel-Wunder hervorgerufen 
wurde. Unter den Minnern ist keiner, von dem die erlésende 
Tat zu erhoffen wire. Fiinf Tage héchstens kann die Stadt 
sich noch halten, selbst dann wird man das Opfer des Herrn, 
den heiligen Wein und das Oel, unter die Bewohner verteilen 
miissen. Jetzt gilt es rasch zu handeln. “Ich hab’ ein Ge- 
schéft bei dem Holofernes. Wollt ihr mir das Tor 6ffnen 
lassen?” fragt Judith die Umherstehenden. Ihre Bitte wird 
ihr alsbald gewahrt. 

In der “Genoveva”’ dient die Einfiihrung des Juden (II, 5) 
einem andern Zweck als zur Hervorhebung der Idee. Die un- 
menschliche Behandlung, die ihm seitens des Burggesindes zu 
teil wird, charakterisiert die grausame Zeit des friihen Mittel- 
alters. In einer Kapelle wird Messe gelesen, draussen steinigt 
das brutale Gesinde den Juden. In diesem Bilde liegt die Zeit. 
Treffender konnte sie nicht geschildert werden. Vom Christen- 
tum hat sie nur die a4usseren Formen angenommen; der Geist 
und das Wesen desselben ist ihr fremd. 


? Briefe. Bd. II. S. 33. 
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Der Dichter hat aber noch eine héhere Absicht. Hier am 
Schlusse des 2. Aktes sollen wir einen Blick in Golos Seelen- 
zustand tun. Noch ist das Gute in ihm michtig. Die Leiden- 
schaft hat ihn noch nicht vdllig in ihrer Gewalt. Er nimmt sich 
des verfolgten Juden an. Aber nicht aus Mitleid mit ihm, 
sondern aus dem Gefiihl der inneren Verwandtschaft. “Jedem 
Siinder fiihl ich mich verwandt.” Er ist sich seiner begangenen 

revel bewusst und ahnt die noch kommenden. Er weiss, dass 
er eben so schuldbeladen ist wie der Jude. Er besinnt sich 
hier noch einmal auf sich selbst. Es folgt in III, 10 die grosse 
Szene vor dem Bilde Genovevas, in der Golo die Herrschaft 
iiber sich selbst véllig verliert. Wir fiihlen jetzt ist er rettungs- 
los verloren. 

Schon aus der Bedeutung dieser Episode geht hervor, dass 
die Handlung durch sie verlangsamt wird. Sie ist, wie wir 
sahen, zum Teil Seelenschilderung. Sie folgt auf eine Szene 
(II, 4), in der es Genovevas Reinheit und Hoheit gelang, die 
schon heiss lodernde Leidenschaft Golos zu besinftigen und das 
fast machtlos gewordene Gute in ihm wach zu rufen und zu 
stirken. Fiir den Augenblick ist er gerettet. Im 3. Akt 
betritt er dann den Weg, der ihn ins Verderben stiirzt. 

In “Maria Magdalena” hat die knappe, unscheinbare Epi- 
sode mit dem Knaben in III, 3 eine doppelte Aufgabe. Nicht 
Leonhard, wie es scheinen michte, sondern Klara ist die Haupt- 
person. In ihrem Innern vollizieht sich, wihrend Leonhard mit 
dem Knaben verhandelt, ein vélliger Umschwung. Von nun 
an ist sie eine andere, sie wiirde Leonhard jetzt nicht mehr 
heiraten, selbst wenn er sich ihr anbéte. Sie ist von innen 
heraus erstarrt. Was sie jetzt noch tut, das geschieht mechan- 
isch, wie geistesabwesend. In ihrem Zustand erinnert sie stark 
an Mariamne, die wie Klara von innen heraus erstarrt und 
erstirbt. 


* Die Lesbiaszene im 2. Akt von “Gyges und sein Ring” hat eine ahnliche 
Bedeutung. Da sollen wir einen Blick in Gyges momentanen Seelenzustand 
werfen. Kandaules schenkt ihm die schéne Sklavin Lesbia, um aus der Art, 
wie er das Geschenk aufnimmt, seine Gefiihle fiir Rhodope zuerkennen. Durch 
die Weigerung das Geschenk anzunehmen, noch mehr aber durch den Vergleich, 
den Gyges zwischen der Kénigin und der Sklavin anstellt, erhalt der Kénig die 
Gewissheit, dass Gyges die Kénigin liebt. Als Episode kann diese Szene jedoch 
nicht betrachtet werden, weil sie zu eng mit der Handlung verkniipft ist. 
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Die kurze Episode dient auch zur Charakterisierung Leon- 
hards. Vor seinem Verschwinden von der Biihne sehen wir 
noch einmal die Gemeinheit dieses Menschen. Bei Gelegenheit 
des Blumenstrausses, den ihm der Knabe von der Biirger- 
meisterstochter gebracht hat, fragt er Klara mit teuflischer 
Grausamheit nach der Bedeutung einzelner Blumen: ‘Nicht 
wahr, die da bedeuten Reue und Scham?” Antworten kann 
sie ihm nicht, sie nickt nur. 

Durch diese Episode wird die Handlung verlangsamt. 
Klara ist zu Leonhard gekommen, um ihn zu bitten, sie zu 
heiraten. Nach vielen Ausfliichten erhalt sie ein Nein zur 
Antwort. Durch das Erscheinen des Knaben wird die Unter- 
redung unterbrochen, die dann nach seinem Abgang von Leon- 
hard durch das Bemiihen seine Handlungsweise zu entschuldi- 
gen fortgesetzt wird. Diese Episode steht da im Drama, wo 
in Klaras Schicksal sich die Wendung zum Ende hin vollzieht. 
Ihre letzte Hoffnung wird an Leonhards Weigerung zu nichte. 
Fiir sie gibt es nur noch den Tod. Aber auch Leonhards 
Schicksal ist besiegelt. Kaum hat Klara ihn verlassen, da 
erscheint der Sekretir und fordert ihn zum Duell, aus dem er 
(Leonhard) nicht zuriickkehrt. 

Die Tragédie ““Herodes und Mariamne’”’ enthalt zwei Episo- 
den, die des Artaxerxes in IV, 4 und die der Heiligen drei Kénige 
in V, 8. Zweck der ersteren ist, die Zeitatmosphire wieder- 
zugeben. Wieder haben wir eine jener von Hebbel mit solcher 
Vorliebe gewihlten Ubergangszeiten. Die jiidische und die 
orientalisch-heidnische Kultur neigt sich dem Niedergang, das 
Christentum, das eine neue Weltanschauung und Menschen- 
bewertung mit sich bringt, ist im Anzug.* Die untergehende 
Kultur sieht in dem Menschen nur ein Werkzeug, er ist ihr eine 
Sache, ein Ding, weiter nichts. Artaxerxes ist ihr getreues 
Spiegelbild. Am Hofe des Satrapen war er eine Uhr, der an 
seinem Pulse die Zeit abmass. Zu Herodes gekommen, will 
er ganz unbewusst, diese Titigkeit fortsetzen, so sehr ist er 
Sache, Werkzeug. Und er ist weit davon entfernt, dies als 
entwiirdigende Schmach zu empfinden. Seiner Zeit fehlt die 
Achtung vor der Individualitit. Der Persénlichheitsbegriff 
ist ihr noch fremd. Diese Episode hat fiir die untergehende, 


*Vgl. Walzel. Hebbelprobleme. S. 64 (Leipzig 1909). 
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orientalisch-heidnische Kultur symbolische Bedeutung. In 
dem Uhrenmenschen findet sie ihren schirfsten Ausdruck, ihre 
ausgeprigteste Form. 

In scharfem Gegensatz zu Artaxerxes steht Mariamne. 
Die Tragédie ihres Lebens beruht darauf, dass Herodes sie zu 
einer Sache erniedrigt, ihr das Selbstbestimmungsrecht ab- 
spricht. “Ich war ihm nur ein Ding und weiter nichts.”’ Sie 
aber will als Persénlichheit geachtet und behandelt werden. 
Artaxerxes und sie stellen die beiden Extreme der Menschenbe- 
wertung dar. Er ist Sache und ist damit zufrieden; sie geht in 
den Tod, da ihr Gemahl sie nicht als eine sichselbstbestimmende 
Persénlichheit anerkennen will. 

Und dennoch geht es nicht an, Mariamne etwa als die be- 
wusste Vertreterin eines neuen Prinzips aufzufassen. Vom 
Menschen und seinem Persénlichheitswert hat sie dieselben 
Anschauungen wie Herodes auch. Sie behandelt Alexandra 
und Salome so, wie Herodes sie. Fiir sie haben die beiden 
keinen selbstandigen Wert, sie sind ihr auch nur Sache. 

Der Konflict zwischen den beiden Gatten ist nichts andres 
als der Zusammenprall zweier starken Persénlichheiten und 
keineswegs ein Kampf zwischen Vertretern von zwei einan- 
derentgegengesetzten Anschauungen. Hebbel stellt diese Epi- 
sode an eine bedeutsame Stelle im Drama. Mariamne hat eben 
die Gewissheit erhalten, dass Herodes sie zum zweiten Mal 
unter das Schwert gestellt und somit als Persénlichheit ver- 
nichtet hat. Die Nachricht von der Riickkehr des totgesagten 
Gemahls empfingt sie mit den Worten: “Der Tod! Der Tod! 
Der Tod ist unter uns!” Sie weiss, fiir sie ist das Ende da. 

Die Handlung wird durch diese Episode verlangsamt. 
Indem sie nach der wichtigen 3. Szene steht, in der Soemus 
Mariamne sein furchtbares Geheimnis verrit, gewahrt sie uns 
eine Ruhepause vor den ergreifenden letzten Szenen des Aktes, 
die das Fest und die Riickkehr des Herodes schildern. 

In der letzten Szene der Tragédie laisst der Dichter die 
Heiligen drei Kénige erscheinen; damit weist er hin auf die 
Idee. Wie die Artaxerxes-Episode fiir die alte, untergehende, 
so hat diese fiir die neue, aufgehende Kultur eine symbolische 
Bedeutung. Die hereinbrechende Zeit, in welcher der Mensch 
aufhéren wird bloss Sache zu sein, kiindigt sich an. Herodes 
ist ihr gegeniiber machtlos. 
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In seinem Mirchen-Lustspiel “Der Rubin” benutzt Hebbel 
die Episode des Aufsehers der dffentlichen Hunde in I, 4, 5 zur 
Beleuchtung orientalischer Kulturzustiinde.’ Der hungernde 
Hakam will sich bei den vom Staate gefiitterten Hunden zu 
Gaste laden. Der Aufseher aber duldet nicht, obwohl die 
Hunde die Speise nicht anriihren, dass Hakam davon esse. 
Ihm sind die riudigen Tiere mehr als der darbende Mensch. 
Wir sehen hier wieder die orientalische Geringschitzung des 
Menschen. Die auf die bedeutende 9. Szene zueilende Hand- 
lung wird durch diese Episode einen Moment aufgehalten. Sie 
steht an einer wichtigen Stelle im Drama. Im Leben Assads 
tritt bald eine folgenschwere Wendung ein. In der 9. Szene 
kommt der verhingnisvolle Rubin in seinen Besitz. Fortan 
ist sein Geschick eng mit diesem Stein verkniipft. 

Kein Drama Hebbels enthilt so viele Episoden als “Agnes 
Bernauer.”” Sie lassen sich leicht in zwei Gruppen einteilen. 
Die wichtigere ist, meines Erachtens, die, deren Aufgabe es ist, 
den Charakter des Herzog Ernst zu beleuchten. Er soll uns 
menschlich nahegebracht werden, und es soll uns zum Bewusst- 
sein kommen, dass er kein Tyrann, kein grausamer Wiiterich, 
sondern ein edler, grossmiitiger Mensch ist, der notgedrungen 
und mit wehem Herzen den schweren Weg der Pflicht geht. 
Diese Episoden stehen immer da im Drama, wo eine Krise 
herannaht, und ein entscheidender Schritt getan wird. Die 
andere Gruppe charakterisiert das Mittelalter. Ein sattes, 
farbenreiches, vom wiirmsten Leben durchpulstes Bild des 
mittelalterlichen Lebens mit seinem Aberglauben und seinen 
Turnieren und Festen, aber auch sozialen Misstinden wird 
durch sie entworfen. 

In der ersten der Herzog Ernst Episoden III, 2, 3, 4 meldet 
Stachus den Meister aus Kéln an, der den Zierat fiir die Toten- 
kapelle der Herzogin Elisabeth bringt. Ernst ist nicht damit 
zufrieden; sie ist ihm zu kraus, der Sinn nicht leicht verstind- 


5 In diesem Zusammenhang michte ich auf die Petrowitsch-Szene in Deme- 
trius III, 1 hinweisen. Wir werfen in dieser Szene einen Blick in slavische 
Kulturzustande. Der Bauer Petrowitsch ist in Moskau erschienen, um sich am 
toten Zaren zu richen. Dieser hatte die Freiziigigheit der Bauern abgeschafft, 
und dieselben somit erst recht zu Leibeignen gemacht. Zu den Episoden kann 
diese Szene aber nicht gezahlit werden, ihre Verkniipfung mit der Handlung ist 
eine zu enge. 
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lich. ‘“‘Griber sollen stillschweigen oder so reden, dass auch der 
Geringste sie versteht.” Es ist ersichtlich, welche Charakter- 
ziige des Herzogs hier ans Licht gebracht werden sollen: seine 
Schlichtheit und Frémmigkeit. Vor dem ersten Schritt, den 
Ernst gegen Albrecht tut, wird er von dieser gewinnenden Seite 
gezeigt, in III, 6 folgt dann die lange Unterredung mit Preising 
in welcher der Entschluss gefasst wird, die Ritterschaft zu einem 
Turnier nach Regensburg einzuladen, um ihr die Verlobung 
Albrechts mit Anna zu verkiindigen. 

Diese Episode verlangsamt die Handlung. Ernst ist in 
seinem Kabinett, der Zerfall Bayerns—“‘Das war Bayern einst, 
und das ist Bayern jetzt!”—erfiillt ihn mit tiefem Schmerz. 
Anstatt seines Kanzlers, den er erwartet, wird der Meister aus 
Kéln angemeldet. Der Entwurf fiir den Zierat der Kapelle 
wird nun gepriift und verworfen. Erst nachdem dies geschehen 
ist, erscheint Preising und jetzt schreitet die Handlung weiter. 

In IV, 2 wird ein Bauer mit einer ungeheuer grossen Aehre, 
die er dem Herzog zeigen will, angemeldet. Das viterliche, 
menschlich-schéne Verhiltnis, das zwischen dem Landesvater 
und seinem Volke existiert, wird so dargelegt. Voll Vertrauen 
ist der einfaltige Bauer gekommen, er oder seinesgleichen werden 
wohl schon oft vom Herzog in Audienz empfangen worden sein. 
Dieser muss ein freundlicher, leutseliger Herr sein, der seine 
Untertanen mit Liebe und Nachsicht behandelt, bei dem sich 
eine grausame, iibereilte Tat nicht denken lisst. Bald wird 
er aber durch die traurige Lage in seinem Lande zu einer Tat 
gezwungen, gegen die sich sein ganzes Empfinden auflehnt. 
Die Frage, ob man ihn beschuldigen kénne aus Ubereilung oder 
aus perséhnlicher Rache zu handeln, wird vom Kanzler ver- 
neint. Als Herzog, der das Beste seines Landes will, nicht als 
Ritter und Vater spricht er die Worte: “Im Namen der Witwen 
und Waisen, die der Krieg machen wiirde, im Namen der 
Stadte, die er in Asche legte, der Doerfer, die er zerstérte; 
Agnes Bernauer, fahr hin!’’ (IV, 4). 

Hier wird die Handlung durch die Episode beschleunigt, 
Preising ist im Begriff ein versiegeltes Dokument, welches das. 
Todesurteil Agnesens enthalt, zu priifen, als Stachus eintritt 
und die Ankunft des Bauern meldet, zugleich aber auch die 
Kunde von dem Tode des kleinen Adolf bringt. Die Nachricht 
und das Todesurteil machen einen tiefen Eindruck auf ihn. 
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Wihrend er noch liest, erscheint Herzog Ernst im Kabinett. 
Es folgt hierauf die lange 4. Szene, in welcher Ernst mit Preising 
alle Vorwiirfe, die ihn treffen kénnten, sorgfiltig priift und dann 
wird das Todesurteil unterzeichnet. 

In V, 4, 5 sehen wir den fiirsorglichen Fiirsten; Ernst ist 
mit Rittern und Reisigen auf offenem Felde, da erblickt er in 
der Nahe eine Bauernhiitte. Er geht auf sie zu, um zu sehen, 
wie die Leute leben. Seine Teilnahme an dem Geschick des 
gewoéhnlichen Volkes tritt uns in dieser Handlung entgegen. 
Selbst das Geringste entgeht ihm nicht. Er, der fiir die Lebens- 
weise seiner Untertanen ein Interesse hat, wird auch wohl die 
héheren Interessen des Landes zu wahren wissen. So trifft er 
bald (V, 9) die Vorbereitungen zum letzten Gewaltstreich gegen 
seinen Sohn. Wieder hat Hebbel uns seinen Helden kurz vor 
dem bedeutsamsten Schritt seines Lebens menschlich naher 
geriickt. 

An dieser Stelle erfaihrt die Handlung eine Verlangsamung. 
Agnes ist im Kerker, “im Vorhof des Todes.”’ Preising ist bei 
ihr erschienen und verspricht ihr Rettung, falls sie Albrecht 
entsage. Seine Versprechungen, wie seine Drohungen bleiben 
erfolglos. Es bleibt nichts andres iibrig als die gewaltsame 
Lésung der Ehe. Umgeben von Hischern verlisst Agnes das 
Gefingnis. Es dauert nicht lange, bis Preising seinem Herzog 
die Meldung von ihrem Tode bringt. Vor ihrem Abgange aus 
dem Kerker bis zum Bericht ihres Todes musste einige Zeit 
verstreichen, sie wird durch die Episode ausgefiillt. 

Zu den Episoden, die das Milieu schildern zihle ich I, 8, 12, 
13, 15, 16 und IV, 5. Sie gewahren uns einen Blick in das 
intellektuelle und soziale Leben der Zeit. Der Ubergang vom 
Mittelalter in die neuere Zeit wird geschildert. Wir stehen am 
Anfang der Renaissance. Der Bader Bernauer beschiftigt sich 
mit einem griechischen Buch (I, 8, 12). Das Streben des 
gemeinen Biirgers nach Bildung wird veranschaulicht. Schirfer 
aber betont Hebbel das soziale Leben in den Episoden I, 13, 15, 
16; etwas von den Kiaimpfen der Patrizier mit den Ziinften 
klingt aus ihnen an unser Ohr. Das Standesgefiihl ist stark 
entwickelt; die Stinde stehen sich feindlich gegeniiber. Auf 
sozialem Gebiete finden grosse Umwilzungen statt. Und doch 
fiihlen wir, dass diese Zeit die Heirat eines Fiirstensohnes mit 
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einer Baderstochter nicht dulden wird. Das Herkommen und 
die Vorurteile der Stande sind noch zu stark. 

Was von der Stellung der Herzog Ernst-Episoden im Drama 
gesagt wurde, gilt nicht von den Milieu-Episoden; sie stehen 
nicht wie die ersteren an bedeutsamen Stellen—vor einem 
Umschwung in der Handlung oder einer Wendung im Schicksal 
dieser oder jener Person. Etwas Allgemeingiiltiges iiber ihre 
Stellung lasst sich nicht feststellen. Auffallend ist allerdings, 
dass diese Episoden vorwiegend auf den ersten Akt beschriinkt 
sind. Doch ist dies aus dem Charakter des ersten Teils des 
Dramas zu erkliren, er ist ausschliesslich Liebesdrama. Die 
Schilderung der Zeitverhiltnisse und des spitmittelalterlichen 
Lebens nimmt einen breiten Raum ein. Albrechts tolle 
Liebschaft ist aus den Zeitverhiltnissen zu erkliren, in ihnen 
findet sie einen geeigneten Nihrboden. 

Die Nibelungen-Trilogie spielt wiederum in einer Uber- 
gangszeit, wir erleben die letzten, gewaltigen Zuckungen des 
Heidentums und die Anfinge des Christentums.® Sie baut sich 
auf den Gegensatz zwischen Heidentum und Christentum auf. 
Das Kreuz wird in ihr zwar verehrt, doch so, dass man sich’s 
neben einer Wodanseiche gefallen lasst. Ausserlich sind die 
Burgunden, ich denke hierbei hauptsichlich an Hagen und 
Kriemhild, Christen; innerlich noch Heiden. 

Die Episoden in diesem Stiicke debattieren an erster Stelle 
die Idee. Sie heben den Gegensatz hervor, der zwischen der 
absterbenden und kommenden Zeit besteht. In IV, 8 (des 2. 
Teils) ermahnt der Kaplan Kriemhild und ihre Mutter Ute zur 
Entsagung und christlichen Demut. Noch eindringlicher ver- 
kiindigt er in der Domszene am Schlusse des 2. Teiles die 
christliche Lehre der Demut und der Vergebung. Hier tritt 
der Gegensatz zwischen Heidentum und Christentum besonders 
scharf hervor. Der Vertreter des Christentums ruft der nach 
Gericht und Rache verlangenden Kriemhild entgegen: ‘‘Ge- 
denke dessen, der am Kreuz vergab.”” Sie achtet der Worte 
nicht. An den alten Anschauungen festhaltend und Rache 
fordernd geht sie hiniiber in den 3. Teil des Dramas. An dieser 
wichtigen Stelle (Ende des 2. Teils) zeigt der Dichter auf den 
Zwiespalt hin, an welchem die Welt der Nibelungen leidet. 


* Vgl. Walzel. Hebbelprobleme. S. 64 (Leipzig, 1909). 
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Die Worte, besser die Charaktere, des Kaplans und der Kriem- 
hild sind dessen schirfster Ausdruck. 

Durch IV, 8 wird die Handlung verlangsamt. In der langen 
6. Szene hat Hagen durch geschicktes Fragen Kriemhild das 
Geheimnis von Siegfrieds verwundbarer Stelle entlockt. “Nun 
ist dein Held uur noch ein Wild fiir mich,” ruft er ihr nach, als 
sie ihn verlassen hat. Da treten der Kaplan und Ute auf, zu 
denen sich dann Kriemhild gesellt, er richtet die erwaihnte 
Mahnung an die beiden Frauen. In den folgenden Szenen 
dringt Hagen férmlich zur Jagd, die Verfolgung der Danen und 
Sachsen scheint ihm weniger nétig. Er hat ein andres Wild im 
Auge und das soll ihm nicht entgehen. Sein Racheplan reift 
rasch der Ausfiihrung entgegen. 

Diese Episode steht an einer wichtigen Stelle im Drama, 
kurz vor dem Auszug zur Jagd. Kriemhild ist unruhig, eine 
dunkle Ahnung kommenden Unheils erfiillt ihr Gemiit. Sie 
méchte Siegfried warnen, ihm sagen, dass Hagen das Geheimnis 
weiss, es fehlt ihr aber der Mut dazu. 

Die Idee verkérpert auch die kurze Pilgrimepisode in IV, 20 
des 3. Teils. In ihr kommen die grossen, sittlichen Michte des 
Christentums—die Askese und das freiwillige Dienen—zur 
Darstellung. Bei Hagen erntet der Pilgrim, trotz anfainglicher 
Milde, Spott und Hohn. Dietrich, der Hauptvertreter der 
christlichen Idee hat nur Lob und Bewunderung fiir die Hand- 
lungsweise des Pilgrims. Wieder bringt der Dichter an einer 
wichtigen Stelle im Drama einen Hinweis auf die sich bekimpf- 
enden Weltanschauungen. Der letzte Akt bahnt sichan. In 
der 23. Szene bringt Dankwart die Kunde von dem Mord der 
Burgunden und Hagen schligt Otnit den Kopf herunter. 
“Jetzt seid ihr aus dem Frieden der Welt gesetzt und habt zu- | 
gleich die Rechte des Krieges verwirkt!’’ Mit diesen Worten 
besiegelt Etzel das Schicksal der Burgunden. 

In ihrer Wirkung auf die Handlung hat diese Episode 
Ahnlichkeit mit der Artaxerxes-Episode in ‘“Herodes und 
Mariamne.”’ Wie jene so verlangsamt auch diese die Handlung. 
Vor der grausigen Tat Hagens wird noch einmal durch den Pil- 
grim auf die Idee des Stiickes hingewiesen. Die Nibelungen 
sitzen an der Tafel im Saale Etzels. Da tritt der Pilgrim ein 
und bittet um ein Brot und einen Schlag. Hagen gibt ihm 
beides; wihrend sie noch an der Tafel sitzen, erscheint Dank- 
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wart mit blutbedecktem Panzer und meldet den Mord der 
Burgunden. Jetzt begeht Hagen seine grausige Tat. 

Ausserdem dienen die Episoden der Nibelungen-Trilogie 
noch zur Charakterisierung der Zeit. Kriemhilds ungestiimes 
Verlangen nach Gericht und Rache in der Schlussszene des 2. 
Teils schildert so recht die wilde Zeit, in der Rache fiir erlittenes 
Unrecht die heiligste Pflicht ist. Das Auge-um-Auge und 
Zahn-um-Zahn besteht noch ungemildert. 

THEODOR GEISSENDOERFER 
Wartburg Academy 
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PARADOX AND ANTITHESIS IN STEVENSON’S 
ESSAYS: A STRUCTURAL STUDY 


I 


An unusually keen characterization of the essays of Robert 
Louis Stevenson has been given by Professor W. L. MacDonald 
in the course of a suggestive comparison of Stevenson and Lamb. 
In his article entitled “Charles Lamb, the Greatest of the Essay- 
ists,” which appeared in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association for 1917, Professor MacDonald wrote: 
“As against the ‘crude, unlicked, incondite things’ of Lamb the 
essays of Stevenson at once impress the reader as being elabor- 
ate, complete, fimished pieces. . . . The impression of im- 
promptu is never gained from reading an essay by Stevenson. 
He nails himself down to his subject and seldom if ever allows 
himself to digress. He is even chary of illustrative anecdote, 
and never abandons himself to the mood of the moment. When 
a reader picks up a volume of Stevenson’s essays, he knows 
pretty well that he will be adequately repaid for half an hour’s 
reading, but he knows also that his delight will be the disciplined, 
chastened pleasure derived from reading a lyric or a drama.” 

Even those who might modify Professor MacDonald’s esti- 
mate in some of its details must recognize, I believe, that 
“finished quality,” productive of “the disciplined, chastened 
pleasure derived from reading a lyric or a drama,” of which 
he spoke. In fact, the phrases just quoted seem so exactly 
applicable to “Aes Triplex,” “Crabbed Age and Youth” and 
“An Apology for Idlers’—essays which one would select as 
essentiaily characteristic of Stevenson—that they fairly chal- 
lenge further analysis and definition. And the very fact that 
one instinctively questions the assertion that Stevenson “nails 
himself down to his subject” adds zest to the study. What is it 
in Stevenson’s essays, with their informality and all their wealth 
of material that must be granted, which yet gives them the 
finished quality that amounts, according to Professor Mac- 
Donald, almost to austerity? 

The answer to the question is to be sought primarily in the 
structure of the essays, and this structure parallels so inter- 
estingly the structure of the typical lyric as it has been set forth 


? Vol. 25, p. 570. 
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by Professor Erskine that I venture to take his definition of 
the latter as my point of departure. 

“Speaking broadly,” Professor Erskine writes in his discus- 
sion of lyric form, ‘‘all successful lyrics have three parts. In 
the first the emotional stimulus is given—the object, the situa- 
tion, or the thought from which the song arises. In the second 
part the emotion is developed to its utmost capacity, until as it 
begins to flag the intellectual element reasserts itself. In the 
third part, the emotion is finally resolved into a thought, a men- 
tal resolution, or an attitude. The process of such a lyric 
illustrates the natural transition from a stimulated emotional 
state to a restoration of the normal condition of mind.’* The 
stimulus, he notes, remains throughout the lyric “‘distinct in the 
foreground, giving rise to the emotion and controlling its 
development.’ 

The most obvious element of Stevenson’s essay style which 
analysis brings out is one which seems at first hardly compatible 
with such structural development as is here described. This 
element is opposition in its various forms. Time and again 
Stevenson takes as the theme of his essay some pair of opposites, 
age and youth, idleness and industry, or life and death, and in 
his handling of the theme fairly revels in contradiction, antithe- 
sis, paradox, no one of which suggests lyrical development. 
And it is impossible te discount his use of opposition as a super- 
ficial mannerism. This is made evident by a cursory glance into 
his philosophy; for, as Stevenson’s really discerning critics have 
insisted, his philosophic optimism owed its uncommon quality 
to his recognition of the evils, inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of consciously intellectualized life;* the truth or the 
inspiration which he tried to convey was one which could 
best be conveyed by showing up those very contradictions. 
Gilbert Chesterton, who naturally has taken an especial interest 
in Stevenson’s paradoxes, puts it as well as it can be put: “The 
faith of Stevenson, like that of a great number of very sane 
men, was founded on what is called a paradox—the paradox 


2 John Erskine, The Elizabethan Lyric, N. Y., 1903, p. 17. 

*P. 2. 

*On this aspect of Stevenson’s philosophy, see J. H. Muirhead, Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Philosophy of Life (in Philosophy and Life, London, 1902), 
and review of the Fables, Spectator, Vol. 75, p. 299 (Sept. 7, ’95). 
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that existence was splendid because it was, to all outward 
appearance, desperate. . . . He was an optimist because to 
him everything was heroic, and nothing more heroic than the 
pessimist. To Stevenson, the optimist, belong the most fright- 
ful epigrams of pessimism. It was he who said that this planet 
on which we live was more drenched with blood, animal and 
vegetable, than a pirate ship. It was he who said that man 
was a disease of the agglutinated dust. And his supreme posi- 
tion and his supreme difference from all common optimists is 
merely this, that all common optimists say that life is glorious 
in spite of these things, but he said that all life was glorious 
because of them.’ 

Without a doubt paradox was of the sum and substance of 
Stevenson’s philosophy and for this reason a fundamental ele- 
ment in his style; and paradoxical thinking, whether pessimistic 
or optimistic, is not ordinarily conducive to lyrical development, 
nor to development of any kind.* Moreover, thinking in terms 
of antitheses seldom results in anything so thoroughly sane and 
even practical as Stevenson’s essays. The antithetical habit of 
thought is rapidly, and no doubt rightly, falling into disreputz 
as a more or less diseased mode of thinking that fails to function 
practically. Alfred Adler has shown it to be especially charac- 
teristic of the neurotic temperament;’ Professor Dewey has 


*G. K. Chesterton, The Characteristics of Robert Louis Stevenson (in 
Robert Louis Stevenson—Bookman Biographies—James Pott, N. Y.), pp. 
18-19, 26-27. 

® Cf. MacDonald on the relation of “apophthegms of ‘sheer wit’ ” to the 
essay proper. The Beginnings of the English Essay (in University of Toronto 
Studies, Philological Series), p. 77. 

7 “One finds regularly apparent that the neurotic always apperceives after 
the analogy of a contrast, indeed, that usually he only recognizes and gives 
value to relations of contrast. This primitive mode of orientation in life which 
corresponds to the antithesis as set forth in the categories of Aristotle and to 
opposites in the Pythagorean table originates . . . in the feeling of uncertainty 
and illustrates a simple device of logic. What I have described as polar, herma- 
phroditic opposites, Lambroso as bipolar, Bleuler as ambivalent, leads to this 
same method of apperception which works according to the principle of oppo- 
sites. One should not fall into the common error of regarding this as an 
essence of things, but must recognize in it the primitive method of procedure 
which measures a thing, a force, or an event, by an opposite which is fitted 
to it.” The Neurotic Constitution, tr. B. Glueck, J. E. Lind, N. Y., 1917, 
pp. 24-25. 
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recently condemned a type of such thinking as testifying to “‘the 
existence of a desire which is not capable of translation into 
specific means and ends through intelligent action.’’* But that 
Stevenson’s use of paradox and antithesis resulted in essays 
almost perfect in structural development and thoroughly whole- 
some and invigorating in their implications is an indisputable 
fact which must be accounted for. 

Now it is noteworthy that antithesis when viewed by the 
logician, not as anything absolute and complete in itself, but as 
a stage in a typical thought process, loses all suggestion of steril- 
ity; in the course of its natural development the antithesis shows 
a vitality not evidenced in the “cross section,” which is all that 
ordinarily appears. And the clue to Stevenson’s peculiar use of 
antithesis lies in the fact that in his essays he gives, or rather 
makes the reader carry on in his own mind, this process of 
natural development. For an exposition of the process it is 
necessary to turn to the logic of the subject—to the theory of 
antithesis as it has been set forth by Professor Alfred H. Lloyd. 

According to Professor Lloyd’s theory it will always be 
found, when two terms are used in antithesis, that each one of 
them has two different meanings, the more obvious meaning 
—narrow and exclusive—and the less obvious, implicit meaning 
—broad and inclusive. Given the larger interpretation, each 
term will be found to include in itself the other term to which 
it was, in its narrow sense, opposed. Hence there is in any 
antithesis the means of its own resolution. Antithesis may, in 
fact, be considered a stage in the process by which concepts 
take on successively broader and more inclusive meanings. 

The truth of this theory is evident if we trace the history of 
any of the common pairs of philosophic opposites. After the 
moralists have for a time thought of good and evil as standing 
in absolute antithesis there arises not only a practical but a 
theoretical consciousness of the mixture of the two. A subtle 
transposition, an interchange of values, takes place—as an 
extreme instance witness Whitman’s assertions of the indiffer- 
ence of good and evil or Nietzsche’s system of transvaluation. 
A similar transposition is constantly taking place in the meta- 
physical realm in respect of the mind-matter antithesis. Good 


* A New Social Science, New Republic, Vol. 14, p. 294. (Apr. 6, 18). 
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and evil, mind and matter, are becoming larger and larger con- 
cepts as they come to include their one-time opposites. 

The following passage from a somewhat technical paper of 
Professor Lloyd’s is well worth quoting here, as it serves to 
epitomize his theory and at the same time presents illustra- 
tions which are especially serviceable in a study of Stevenson’s 
use of antithesis. 

“The terms of any antithesis can not but be relative. . . . 
But each term being relative, neither one can be without the 
character of the other. The relative is always the mixed. 
Wherefore the terms of an antithesis reproduce each other; and, 
emphatically, this is not to say that each implies the other only 
by contrast. What it says is, again, that each has in its own 
right or in its own nature the character of the other. In fact, 
the reproduction must be seen as not only of each term by the 
other, but also in its entirety as of the antithesis itself by each 
term. Each term has that within itself whereby, as if internally, 
it harbors the very antithesis as a whole of which, externally it is 
only one member. ... Since the terms of any antithesis 
are thus reproductive, each reproducing the other and so har- 
boring within itself both itself and its opposite, they must 
always have double meanings. The antithesis and the reproduc- 
tion make this duplicity absolutely necessary, for where each is 
on both sides each must get, besides its first meaning, the one- 
sided meaning, a second meaning that is adequate to the both- 
sidedness. The opposition of life and death affords a simple but 
not at all peculiar illustration. Here the distinction is a repro- 
ductive and so transposable one, but only if the terms of the 
transposition have new meanings. Briefly to indicate the new 
meanings there are the life that is simply before death or is the 
mere absence of death and the life that is superior to death; 
there are, on the other hand, the death that is only the cessation 
of life and the death that belongs to life itself, not merely to its 
cessation, if the life be not superior to death. And, as of life 
and death, so of knowledge and ignorance, rest and motion, 
reality and unreality, external and internal, and so on. Also, 
in general, the duplicity must always have this form: a local, 
narrow, one-sided meaning, to begin with, and then a meaning 
big and deep enough to take both sides up into itself.’ 

® The Logic of Antithesis. Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scien- 

tific Method, Vol. 8, pp. 281-282. 
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Paradox, which always involves antithesis, is, of course, one 
of the most poignant means of bringing out the dual meanings of 
the terms, since, through its apparent self-contradiction, it 
forces the reinterpretation of one at least of the opposing ideas, 
forces an acknowledgment of the larger meaning that makes 
sense out of its nonsense. 

What appears in the following analysis of the essays is instance 
on instance of the process by which the terms of an antithesis 
outgrow their narrow opposed meanings and take on the larger 
inclusive meanings which involve the resolution of the antithe- 
sis..° Such being the normal development of the antithesis, it 
gives to the essays the structural wholeness, the peculiarly 
complete, finished quality which is under consideration. Re- 
suming the parallel between the form of these essays and the 
form of the typical lyric as Professor Erskine describes it, we 
find that the stimulus appears in the essay as some antithesis, so 
definite that it almost partakes of the concreteness of the lyric 
stimulus, and this antithesis “remains in the foreground”’; in 
the course of the essay the antithesis is developed, not by the 
ordinary logical method that we might expect in the prose 
treatise, but through the subtle emotional and intellectual 
development of a new point of view, involving the reinterpreta- 
tion of the terms; finally the whole is resolved, like the lyric 
emotion, into “‘a thought, a mental resolution, or an attitude.” 
And, if antithesis indicates, as it seems to do, a state of con- 
sciousness somewhat out of the normal, the parallel may well be 
carried further by applying to the essay Professor Erskine’s 
statement that the process of the typical lyric “illustrates the 
natural transition from a stimulated emotional state to a restora- 
tion of the normal condition of mind.” 


II 


In the analysis of the essays, “Aes Triplex” may well be 
considered first. Not only is it an almost perfect specimen of 
the peculiar structural development to be discussed, but it 


’ 


1° The fact that an antithesis has completed its life cycle and been resolved 
does not mean, of course, that it will not be reproduced on a different plane. 
Certain fundamental antitheses seem to persist throughout the ages, in spite 
of their frequent resolutions, but, according to Professor Lloyd’s theory, the 
content of the terms changes with the completion of each cycle. 
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happens to deal with the very antithesis, life and death, which 
Professor Lloyd used as the illustration of his theory cited above. 

To take up the essay paragraph by paragraph: 

The first paragraph holds up death as the supreme catas- 
trophe of human experience. It is treated as the negative pole 
of the life and death antithesis, though as a matter of fact the 
other term of the antithesis is not explicitly stated as yet. 
The attitude presupposed at the opening of the essay is the 
conventional one of fearing death and loving life. But before 
the first paragraph ends there appears the germ by virtue of 
which the antithesis is developed into something very different; 
this germ is the suggestion of error in the conventional attitude. 
The real evils of death, aggravated by artificial ceremonial 
and sentimental eloquence, have gone far, Stevenson says, to 
“put humanity in error.”’” The error, he states further, is error 
in theory, not in practise. 

In the second paragraph he states definitely the difference 
between theory and practise—‘‘Although few things are spoken 
of with more fearful whisperings than this prospect of death, few 
have less influence on conduct under healthy circumstances.” 
He gives the striking illustration of the South Americans who 
live on the sides of volcanic mountains with never a thought of 
the danger they are courting. 

In the third paragraph Stevenson shows, by citing numerous 
dangers of the most ordinary business of life, that these appar- 
ently foolhardy South Americans are quite typical of ordinary 
mankind; shows convincingly that in practise man does not 
spend much time fearing death or clinging to life. 

Paragraph four, by means of telling figures, stresses the 
recklessness of the most ordinary journey through life. 

After thus making the point that the fear of death has very 
little influence upon a healthy mortal Stevenson returns to the 
theoretic antithesis, stating very definitely that there is some- 
thing the matter with it, that life and death are really not felt 
to be the positive and negative extremes that had been assumed. 
“The love of Life and the fear of Death are two famous phrases 
that grow harder to understand the more we think about them.”’ 

In paragraph six there is a new and significant departure. 
The riddle, it seems, is to be solved only by considering the 
meaning of the terms of the antithesis. We talk about fearing 
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death and loving life when all the time we take chances that 
belie our words. The trouble is, Stevenson says, that “we con- 
found ourselves with metaphysical phrases, which we import 
into daily talk with noble inappropriateness. We have no idea of 
what death is, apart from its circumstances and some of its 
consequences to others; and although we have some experience 
of living, there is not a man on earth who has flown so high into 
abstraction as to have any practical guess at the meaning of 
the word life.””, And right here appears the duplicity of meaning 
characteristic of the antithesis, the double meaning of the word 
life. “We may trick with the word life in its dozen senses until 
we are weary of tricking; we may argue in terms of all the 
philosophies on earth, but one fact remains true throughout— 
that we do not love life, in the sense that we are greatly preoc- 
cupied about its conservation; that we do not, properly speak- 
ing, love life at all, but living.”” The two meanings of the word 
life, the narrow one, and the larger one which Stevenson names 
living, might almost be paraphrased in Professor Lloyd’s own 
terms, “‘the life that is simply before death or is the mere 
absence of death and the life that is superior to death.” 

In the seventh and eighth paragraphs Stevenson repeats 
that much of the ordinary talk on the subject is nonsensical, 
and describes again the attitude of the sane man toward life and 
death. But here he does more than describe; by his illus- 
trations he has worked us up to the point of sympathy with 
his position where it is safe for him to generalize in a slightly 
didactic tone. “As courage and intelligence are the two 
qualities best worth a good man’s cultivation, so it is the first 
part of intelligence to recognize our precarious estate in life, 
and the first part of courage to be not at all abashed before the 
fact. A frank and somewhat headlong carriage, not looking 
too anxiously before, not dallying in maudlin regret over the 
past, stamps the man who is well armoured for this world.” 

The ninth paragraph is devoted to making the moral just 
drawn a thoroughly social one, showing that self-interest and 
social feeling are at one in this matter: “And not only well 
armoured for himself, but a good friend and a good citizen to 
boot,” is the theme that is developed. 

The lesson has been drawn, the larger view has been at- 
tained—the conception of life as living, unparalysed, unin- 
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fluenced by the thought of death; but the complete resolution 
of the antithesis remains for the last paragraph. Aware that he 
has been intellectualizing, moralizing, even to the danger point, 
Stevenson closes by telling us that this is all just quibbling 
anyway. The whole thing seems to explode, but the nature of 
the explosion is worth noticing. It consists of paradoxes that 
clinch the new point of view, the larger interpretations of life 
and death, by showing the both-sidedness of the terms, showing 
that “‘each has in its own right or in its own nature the charac- 
ter of the other.”" “And, after all, what sorry and pitiful 
quibbling all this is! To forgo all the issues of living in a parlour 
with a regulated temperature—as if that were not to die a 
hundred times over, and for ten years at a stretch.” And 
later, “And even if death catch people, like an open pitfall, 
and in mid-career, laying out vast projects, and planning mon- 
strous foundations, flushed with hope, and their mouths full 
of boastful language, they should be at once tripped up and 
silenced: is there not something brave and spirited in such 
a termination? and does not life go down with a better grace, 
foaming in full body over a precipice, than miserably straggling 
to an end in sandy deltas?” In other words, why fuss over this 
opposition between life and death? There is no opposition. 
From the new point of view, what is frequently called living is 
really dying or worse, and what is frequently called dying is 
really living. Obviously this must end the essay. 

It takes but a little generalization to bring out clearly the 
structural correspondence of this essay to the typical lyric.” 

1 See above, p. 544. 

'2 An interesting parallel between the lyric and the essay has been drawn 
by Professor C. B. Bradley in a paper entitled The English Essay;—Its Devel- 
opment and Some of its Perfected Types, referred to by MacDonald in his 
Beginnings of the English Essay. ‘We shall agree, I presume, that not all short 
pieces in prose, nor even all short pieces of genuine merit are worthy to be called 
Essays in any such discussion as this. Unless the interest be of an abiding 
sort, unless matter and manner are completely fused in one, and the whole is 
invested with a fadeless power and charm—unless the writing be literature—we 
have something other than a true Essay. Within this narrowed and charmed 
field of prose, the Essay, to my mind, seems to be in essence a Prose Poem, con- 
fined for the most part to motifs that may broadly be called lyrical, and standing 
to lyrics proper much as the novel stands to the epic, or as the prose drama 
stands to drama in verse.”’ “Brevity, simplicity, and singleness of presentation, 
the strong play of personality, the subjective charm, the delicate touch, the 
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First there is the stimulus, the ordinary life and death antithe- 
sis, with death the negative pole; no sooner is the stimulus 
introduced, however, than there appears the germ of future 
development, the contradiction between theory and practise. 
Then follows the development, emotional and intellectual, 
necessitated by this contradiction; in the course of this develop- 
ment the reader is made to sympathize with those who prac- 
tise rather than with those who preach, and is told to look again 
at the antithesis from his new point of view; he finds that this 
new point of view involves a reinterpretation of one at least 
of the terms of the antithesis; then he is told definitely that the 
attitude which he has acquired is one good for him and for 
society. The final stage consists in the clinching of the new in- 
terpretation by the intellectual resolution of the antithesis, the 
resolution that completes its life cycle and brings about what 
might well be called a more normal state of mind. Throughout 
the process the antithesis remains in the foreground of conscious- 
ness. 

The fact that this one essay expresses so perfectly the logic 
of antithesis and hence attains a structure comparable to that 
of the lyric would not be of especial significance were it not that 
a number of the most characteristic of Stevenson’s essays show, 
to a greater or lesser degree, the same kind of development. It 
is worth while to examine two more of them in some detail. 

“‘Crabbed Age and Youth”’ deals obviously with the age and 
youth antithesis. The situation which furnishes the stimulus 
is much the same as that in “Aes Triplex.” “There is a strong 
feeling in favor of cowardly and prudential proverbs. The 
sentiments of a man while he is full of ardour and hope are to 
be received, it is supposed, with some qualification. But when 
the same person has ignominiously failed and begins to eat up 
his words, he should be listened to like an oracle.”” So Steven- 
son gives the antithesis as ordinarily accepted, with age the 
positive, youth the negative pole. But here again there is the 
germ of future development: the ordinary position is felt to 





limited range of theme and of treatment; and the ordered beauty through 
exclusion of all disordered moods and fiercer passions—these flow directly from 
the presence and dominance of the lyrical element, and these are the constant 
features of the essay.” University [of California] Chronicle, Vol. 1, No. 5 
(Oct. 98), pp. 392, 393-394. 
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be unsatisfactory; the word cowardly in the very first sentence 
makes the reader ashamed of his position, aware that something 
is wrong. 

The second paragraph shows the discrepancy between theory 
and practise in this matter of prudential proverbs. 

Paragraph three focusses the reader’s attention again 
definitely on the proverbs of old men concerning life, and states 
that one pole of the age and youth antithesis is as good as the 
other—already there is a hint of the indifference that always 
appears with the both-sidedness of the terms. “It is held to be 
a good taunt, and somehow or other to clinch the question 
logically, when an old gentleman waggles his head and says: 
‘Ah, so I thought when I was your age.’ It is not thought an 
answer at all, if the young man retorts: ‘My venerable sir, so I 
shall most probably think when I am yours.’ And yet the one 
is as good as the other: pass for pass, tit for tat, a Roland for an 
Oliver.” 

Then, just as in “Aes Triplex’ Stevenson showed that it was 
necessary to stop and examine the phrases “love of life” and 
“fear of death,” so here he says—paragraph four—that it will 
be well to look at opinions, and see what they really are. In 
this and the several succeeding paragraphs he shows that 
opinions are but stages on the way to truth, each stage appro- 
priate to its own time, youth or age. 

Up to this point Stevenson has not relied primarily on para- 
doxes, showing the interchangeableness of the two terms, to 
reconcile the opposition; he has tried to accomplish his end by 
considering the opposed sets of opinions from the relative 
or functional standpoint. In paragraphs eight, nine and ten, 
however, he gives the typical paradoxical resolution, though in 
terms of prudence and imprudence rather than age and youth. 
What is commonly called prudence is really imprudence, he 
says, and vice versa. “It is customary to say that age should 
be considered, because it comes last. It seems just as much to 
the point, that youth comes first. And the scale fairly kicks 
the beam, if you go on to add that age, in a majority of cases, 
never comes at all. . . . To be suddenly snuffed out in the 
middle of ambitious schemes, is tragical enough at best; but 
when a man has been grudging himself his own life in the mean- 
while, and saving up everything for the festival that was never 
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to be, it becomes that hysterically moving sort of tragedy which 
lies on the confines of farce. . . . We should not compliment 
a hungry man, who should refuse a whole dinner and reserve 
all his appetite for the dessert, before he knew whether there 
was to be any dessert or not. If there be such a thing as impru- 
dence in the world, we surely have it here.” .. . “Nay, by 
managing its own work and following its own happy inspiration, 
youth is doing the best it can to endow the leisure of age. A 
full, busy youth is your only prelude to a self-contained and 
independent age; and the muff inevitably develops into the 
bore.” 

In paragraph eleven he repeats that the true wisdom is to be 
always seasonable; in paragraph twelve, he shows paradoxically 
that the errors of youth are, in a sense, not errors at all: “All 
error, not merely verbal, is a strong way of stating that the 
current truth is incomplete. The follies of youth have a basis 
in sound reason, just as much as the embarrassing questions 
put by babes and sucklings. Their most antisocial acts indicate 
the defects of our society.” 

In paragraphs thirteen and fourteen he brings the matter to 
a conclusion by showing the absolute indifference of the terms 
of the antithesis. “In short, if youth is not quite right in its 
opinions, there is a strong probability that age is not much more 
so.” There are two sides to every question. “Age may have 
one side, but assuredly Youth has the other. There is nothing 
more certain than that both are right, except perhaps that both 
are wrong. Let them agree to differ; for who knows but what 
agreeing to differ may not be a form of agreement rather than a 
form of difference?” 

The essay might perhaps end here, but again Stevenson is 
afraid of being too didactic, and again he closes with an admis- 
sion of the ridiculousness of his whole procedure. And this 
admission he makes by means of a number of paradoxes. “I 
suppose it is written that any one who sets up for a bit of a 
philosopher, must contradict himself to his very face. For here 
have I fairly talked myself into thinking that we have the whole 
thing before us at last; that there is no answer to the mystery 
except that there are as many as you please; that there is no 
center to the maze because, like the famous sphere, its centre 
is everywhere; and that agreeing to differ with every ceremony 
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of politeness, is the only ‘one undisturbed song of pure concent’ 
to which we are ever likely to lend our musical voices.” 

In “An Apology for Idlers’ Stevenson handles the antithesis 
of idleness and industry, or, to use his own word, busyness. The 
stimulus is here introduced with the statement that even in an 
age when an industrious life is conceded to be the only respecta- 
ble kind, “idleness, so called, which does not consist in doing 
nothing, but in doing a great deal not recognized in the dogmatic 
formularies of the ruling class, has as good a right to state its 
position as industry itself.” Already the two meanings of 
idleness are suggested. 

The first two paragraphs are given to stating the situation 
and apologizing for his attempt, or at least stating its difficulties. 

Paragraphs three and four, with the ensuing dialogue 
between the truant and Mr. Worldly Wiseman, develop the 
antithesis by raising a certain kind of idleness, idleness in 
youth, to the level of its opposite, industry. 

Then in paragraph seven, in considering the two meanings 
of industry, or of its associate fact, Stevenson criticizes the 
narrow, exclusive one. “A fact is not called a fact, but a piece 
of gossip, if it does not fall into one of your scholastic cate- 
gories. An inquiry must be in some acknowledged direction, 
with a name to go by; or else you are not inquiring at all, only 
lounging; and the workhouse is too good for you.” 

Paragraph eight shows, characteristically, that each of the 
terms, idleness and busyness, is, in a sense, its own opposite. 
“Extreme busyness, whether at school or college, kirk or 
market, is a symptom of deficient vitality; and a faculty for 
idleness implies a catholic appetite and a strong sense of per- 
sonal identity. There is a sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people 
about, who are scarcely conscious of living except in the exer- 
cise of some conventional occupation.”’ By this time Stevenson 
is pleading the cause of idleness not only in youth, but through- 
out life. 

Paragraph nine brings out the social side of the morality 
involved: “‘But it is not only the person himself who suffers 
from his busy habits, but his wife and children, his friends and 
relations, and down to the very people he sits with in a railway 
carriage or an omnibus. Perpetual devotion to what a man 
calls his business, is only to be sustained by perpetual neglect of 
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many other things. And it is by no means certain that a man’s 
business is the most important thing he has to do. To an 
impartial estimate it will seem clear that many of the wisest, 
most virtuous, and most beneficent parts that are to be played 
upon the Theatré of Life are filled by gratuitous performers, 
and pass, among the world at large, as phases of idleness.” 

Then follows the characteristic conclusion, paragraph ten, 
beginning, ‘“‘And what, in God’s name, is all this pother about? 
For what cause do they embitter their own and other people’s 
lives?”’ and continuing, to show that the ends of busyness are of 
so little importance that, we are led to infer, there is no use 
talking longer on the subject. 

Although “Aes Triplex’”’ is undoubtedly the most perfect 
specimen, the three essays considered show certain common 
characteristics that warrant the use of the word type. All deal 
with ordinary antitheses, expressing at the outset a vague 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing attitude toward the antithet- 
ical terms. In the course of their development, through 
subtle emotional and intellectual appeals, frequently in the form 
of paradox, all work up to the new point of view which resolves 
the antithesis. Then, the antithesis being resolved, all close 
with the logical concession that the whole thing is negligible 
anyway; the antithesis has lived its life, and done its work, and 
it is allowed to die. All exemplify the essentials of the logic of 
antithesis, the equalization of the poles through the develop- 
ment of dual meanings, these dual meanings always involving 
the paradoxical fact that one pole, in one of its meanings, is the 
equivalent of the other in one of its meanings. 

Many other of Stevenson’s essays show the same character- 
istics, though not so fully developed. Excluding the travel 
essays and those that are biographical and critical as of essen- 
tially different types from the more intimate essays being 
considered, it would be fair to name as the best known and most 
typical of Stevenson, “‘Virginibus Puerisque”’ in its four parts, 
“Ordered South,” “El Dorado,” “Walking Tours,” ‘The 
Lantern Bearers,” ‘‘A Christmas Sermon,” and “Pulvis et 
Umbra.” A very brief discussion of these will suffice. 

“‘Virginibus Puerisque”’ is difficult to handle in this connec- 
tion because it consists of four parts, very loosely connected, 
yet not all of them sufficiently complete in themselves even to 
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demand titles of theirown. But it is fair to say that the general 
trend of the group is to show, in one way and another, that there 
is no real antithesis between ordinary life and love. The first 
part concludes with the statement that “‘marriage is like life 
in this—that it is a field of battle, and not a bed of roses.” 
The second part is more clearly antitheticalinform. Stevenson 
discounts the idea that marriage is a panacea for all ills and at 
the same time he decries the hesitation of his youths and 
maidens who hold aloof. He reconciles hope and fear in the 
larger conception, which he calls faith. “On Falling in Love,” 
the third part, helps to do away with the general antithesis 
between ordinary life and love, but the only structural sugges- 
tion of the antithetical type is to be found in the conclusion, 
which levels things down considerably by bringing the positive 
term Jove down from its pedestal. The fourth part, “Truth 
of Intercourse,’’ which is, I think, the only part which remains 
in the reader’s mind as a definite unit, deals with the proposi- 
tion that it is easy to tell the truth, and proves the converse, 
by showing truth to be a much more complex, a much larger 
thing than ordinarily supposed, the usual conception of truth 
appearing as little more than falsehood. 

“Ordered South” differs from the other essays discussed in 
that its form is on the whole narrative. There is in it relatively 
little opportunity for the subtle determination of the reader’s 
attitude to which Stevenson was given, and little for open 
moralizing. Yet the essay is in its entirety simply the resolu- 
tion of an antithesis. The first three paragraphs tell of the joys 
which the invalid anticipates and experiences at the beginning 
of his season of banishment. The next two tell of his disappoint- 
ment when he realizes that he has lost the power of thorough- 
going enjoyment. Then the last seven show the peculiarly rare 
quality of the joys that do come to the invalid, and leave the 
reader with the feeling that there is full compensation for what 
is lost. It is interesting that this essay, in which Stevenson 
drew a somewhat conventic1al moral in a very explicit way is 
the one that he later had to modify by a foot-note, in the 
interests of honesty, as he tells us. 

“El Dorado” handles the antithesis of the attainable and 
the unattainable, or of achievement and aspiration. It seems, 
Stevenson says, as though attainment was the greatest thing 
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in life, and then he goes on to show that what gives attainment 
its value is really the aspiration involved. He closes with a 
paradoxical sentence that shows how each of the terms of the 
antithesis owes its value to the quality of its opposite which it 
contains. “To travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labor.” 

“Walking Tours,” being on the whole a descriptive rather 
than a philosophic essay, is not so strongly characterized by 
the antithetical mode of thinking as some, and yet the strain 
is marked. Stevenson begins by paradoxically contradicting 
the ordinary conception of a walking tour and gives his own 
conception, very different, and to his mind very much better. 
“It must not be imagined that a walking tour, as some would 
have us fancy, is merely a better or worse way of seeing the 
country. There are many ways of seeing landscape quite as 
good; and none more vivid, in spite of canting dilettantes, than 
from a railway train. But landscape on a walking tour is 
quite accessory. He who is indeed of the brotherhood does not 
voyage in quest of the picturesque, but of certain jolly humours 
—of the hope and spirit with which the march begins at morn- 
ing, and the peace and spiritual repletion of the evening’s 
rest.” After getting his reader into a state of mind thoroughly 
sympathetic with his conception, he drives home the fact that 
this is not anything that the ordinary practical mind would 
justify, by his inimitable conclusion, holding up finally even 
wisdom and folly as absolutely indifferent. ‘You lean from 
the window, your last pipe reeking whitely into the darkness, 
your body full of delicious pains, your mind enthroned in the 
seventh circle of content; when suddenly the mood changes, 
the weathercock goes about, and you ask yourself one question 
more: whether, for the interval, you have been the wisest 
philosopher or the most egregious of donkeys? Human experi- 
ence is not yet able to reply; but at least you have had a fine 
moment, and looked down upon all the kingdoms of the earth. 
And whether it was wise or foolish, to-morrow’s travel will 
carry you, body and mind, into some different parish of the in- 
finite.” 

“The Lantern Bearers,” with its division into four parts, is, 
like “Virginibus Puerisque,” structurally different from the 
more unified essays, but the theme which determines the 
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thought development is that given in the opening sentence of 
the second part: “It is said that a poet has died young in the 
breast of the most stolid. It may be contended rather, that 
this (somewhat minor) bard in almost every case survives, and 
is the spice of life to his possessor. Justice is not done to the 
versatility and the unplumbed childishness of man’s imagina- 
tion.” 

“A Christmas Sermon,” again very straggling in its struc- 
ture, moves toward the resolution of the paradox stated in the 
opening sentence of part four. “To look back upon the past 
year, and see how very little we have striven and to what small 
purpose; and how often we have been cowardly and hung back, 
or temerarious and rushed unwisely in; and how every day 
and all day long we have transgressed the law of kindness;—it 
may seem a paradox, but in the bitterness of these discoveries, 
a certain consolation resides.” 

In “Pulvis et Umbra’ it is, of course, from the strongest 
possible statement of all that is contemptible in man’s position 
that Stevenson derives the highest ground for commendation. 


Ill 


Though the consideration of some of these last essays has had 
small structural significance—has resulted in little more than a 
repetition of what the critics have said about Stevenson’s 
philosophy—it nevertheless indicates that the type of thought 
development found in the three essays analysed in detail was to 
some extent a determining factor in the structure of most of the 
intimate essays. It is significant that this type of development 
is most perfectly manifested in the essays which would, I believe, 
be acknowledged as the most perfect structurally. A cursory 
comparison of Stevenson’s essays with some others in which 
antithesis and various forms of opposition appear may help 
to define the peculiar quality of Stevenson’s method. 

In such a comparison it is scarcely necessary to take up 
special instances of essays that are interspersed with occasional 
paradoxical remarks, now on one point, now on another. 
Stevenson’s method is altogether different, each of the typical 
essays being in effect the development of a single antithesis, 
, though with some verbal variations. Nor is it necessary to 
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consider the prose treatises which reconcile two opposing views 
by presenting a third which involves the good points of each of 
the others; some such treatises exemplify admirably the real 
logic of antithesis, but they are intellectual treatises far removed 
from the intimate essays in which Stevenson’s delightful 
paradoxes are to be found. A nearer approach to the thing that 
Stevenson does appears in certain essays of Bacon’s on subjects 
similar to some of Stevenson’s. 

For example, Bacon’s essay on “‘Youth and Age” may fairly 
be compared with Stevenson’s on the same theme. Bacon’s 
essay opens with a somewhat paradoxical remark, “A man that 
is young in years may be old in hours, if he have not lost much 
time.’’ But instead of going on to develop the paradox, Bacon 
says at once that this is seldom the case. He then takes up the 
virtues and the faults of youth and age, balancing them over 
against each other, showing in what youth excels and in what 
age excels. He closes with reference to the paradox with which 
he began, but with a reference anything but paradoxical in its 
tone or its implications, simply an enumeration of the types of 
people who “‘have an over-early ripeness in their years.’’ Again, 
in his essay “Of Death” Bacon, like his successor, tries to get 
people away from the prevailing conception of death as a thing 
to be feared. He begins much as Stevenson does in ‘Aes 
Triplex,” stating the situation and telling the reader that the 
fear of death has been unduly increased by tales. Further, 
he calls attention to the fact that this fear cannot really be so 
very great, since “there is no passion in the mind of man so 
weak, but it mates and masters” it; this is much in the vein 
of Stevenson, who says that in practise men do not fear death so 
much as their proverbs wouldimply. But after this point Bacon 
simply proves by examples and other forms of ordinary argu- 
ment that death is not to be feared, making no use of the life 
and death paradox that is the substance of Stevenson’s essay. 

Lamb’s “Popular Fallacies” in some ways suggest Steven- 
son. In them there is the same sort of “‘inversion of the copy- 
book moral’’* that is characteristic of Stevenson. Lamb, like 
Stevenson, contradicts certain widely accepted sayings. But 


‘8 The phrase was applied to some of Stevenson’s Fables by a reviewer 
in the Academy, March 19, 1898, Vol. 53, p. 329. 
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he does not ordinarily contradict them by using paradoxically 
the very truth which they contain. The difference becomes 
evident if we read simply the opening sentences of these ‘‘Popu- 
lar Fallacies.” ‘That Handsome is that Handsome Does” 
commences, “Those who use this proverb can never have seen 
Mrs. Conrady.” “That we should rise with the Lark,”—‘At 
what precise minute this little airy musician doffs his night 
gear, and prepares to tune up his unseasonable matins, we are 
not naturalists enough to determine. But for a mere human 
gentleman—that has no orchestra business to call him away 
from his warm bed to such preposterous exercises—we take 
ten, or half after ten (eleven, of course, during this Christmas 
solstice), to be the very earliest hour, at which he can begin 
to think of abandoning his pillow.” 

“A Bachelor’s Complaint” has rightly been cited as an 
essay even more paradoxical in tone than the “Popular Falla- 
cies,’ where one naturally looks for paradox. Here Lamb 
begins, it is true, with a real paradox that determines the trend 
of the essay: “I cannot say that the quarrels of men and their 
wives ever made any great impression upon me, or had much 
tendency to strengthen me in those anti-social resolutions, which 
I took up long ago upon more substantial considerations,” he 
says in the second paragraph. ‘What oftenest offends me at 
the houses of married persons where I visit, is an error of quite 
a different description;—it is that they are too loving.” This 
is surely a Stevensonian paradox, and in the qualification which 
follows there are suggested the dual meanings of the word 
love: ‘‘Not too loving neither: that does not explain my mean- 
ing.”” But in the development of the essay all the stress is put 
on the smaller meaning of the term, the meaning which he 
repudiates but which led him to use the word /ove in his initial 
paradox. The essay as a whole does not give the resolution of 
an antithesis through the gradual development of a larger 
conception. 

In conclusion: Stevenson’s use of paradox is, .I believe, 
unique. He stresses the paradoxical element, but without any 
of the superficial cleverness that tempts the writer given to 
occasional apophthegms; he takes his antithesis seriously at the 
same time that he takes it playfully, and he makes of it a whole 
essay. By developing the antithesis according to the laws of 
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its own logic he denaturizes it as it were. And the peculiar 
form of Stevenson’s most typical essays is determined by this 
very logic of antithesis, a logic that has room for all the subtle 
emotional appeals and all the wealth of illustration that we 
recognize in his essays even while we acknowledge their remark- 
ably “finished” structural integrity. 


Atice D. SNYDER 
Vassar College 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


GESCHICHTE DES NEUHOCHDEUTSCHEN REIMES 
VON OPITZ BIS WIELAND von Friedrich Neumann. 
Berlin, 1920. xvi+394 pages. 


The author tells us in the preface that the work under dis- 
cussion was practically completed at the outbreak of the war. 
So the task was done in times of peace and security; but even 
if we take this into consideration, we are impressed by the 
magnitude of the undertaking, the devotion to learning, the 
infinite care in the sifting and presentation of details, and above 
all by the courage of the author and the publisher, who im- 
mediately after the armistice took up and carried to successful 
completion their interrupted labors. The appearance of the 
book at this time is a gratifying proof that German scholarship 
is still alive, and we may hope for a speedy recovery in spite of 
the great adversity of present conditions. Neumann’s work 
represents, moreover, very decided progress in the particular 
field with which it deals. A large amount had already been 
done in the treatment of individual authors and, in a few in- 
stances, smaller groups of authors; but here we have for the 
first time a comprehensive study of the development of the 
German rhyme during the period which marks the transition 
from Middle-High-German to the language of the nineteenth 
century and the present. The results of Neumann’s investiga- 
tion in their entirety, especially as regards the numerous details 
concerning the quality of certain vowels, will be fully compre- 
hended by only a smaller number; but every German scholar 
will appreciate the large, outstanding facts, by the able pre- 
sentation of which a great deal of light is shed on the present 
status of German speech sounds, and on the successive stages 
of development which they underwent in the transition from 
the Middle-High-German. 

Purity of rhyme in the German language is to-day much 
less of a problem than it was two or three centuries ago. Neu- 
mann points out that the individual standard of a given poet, 
though he may rank high in his time and country, is by no 
means a reliable criterion. A rhyme must indeed be pure not 
only to the ears of the poet, but must appeal as pure to all of 
his readers and hearers who are capable of esthetic enjoyment 
of his verses. During the seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
the German language had not yet evolved any real unity, and 
a common standard of pronunciation did not exist. Hence 
authors differed greatly in actual usage, being strongly in- 
fluenced by the manner of utterance prevailing in the native 
province of each. Neumann shows that regional standards, 
each possessing aside from common features its particular, dis- 
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tinguishing traits, may be ascribed to three regions which in 
those days were leading in poetic productiveness and literary 
excellence, and he has centered his efforts on these fields without 
entirely ignoring less important districts. He uses the com- 
parative method throughout, in fact the only way of profitable 
approach. The resulting main groups are the poets of Silesia, 
of Upper-Saxony and of Lower-Saxony. In this latter group, 
he, of course, considers only authors who wrote in High-German. 
It is very commendable that Neumann does not confine himself 
to the investigation of the practice which prevailed with the 
leading poets of each group, but includes a goodly number of 
the lesser lights, in order to prove that certain standards pos- 
sessed a general validity in a particular region, and so to estab- 
lish his curves, if I am permitted to use this term here. The 
geographic and chronological boundaries of his investigation, 
he has determined wisely, and it does not matter that in several 
instances he has not been able to resist the temptation to go 
beyond his limits, where adjoining territories held some special 
allurement, as, for instance, in the case of Schubart and Schiller. 

Since the treatment of the various é-sounds by different 
authors furnishes some of the most important data for classifi- 
cation, Neumann has set out with the consideration of these 
sounds. He distinguishes six different é-sounds: 8, 2, e@, é, 
¢,@. The following illustrations will serve to make clear the 
basis of distinction. I 3, héren, Ohg. héran, hérren; I 2, 
lehren, Ohg. /éren; III @, erkliren, Mhg. erkléren, klar < Lat. dérus; 
IV 2, begehren, Ohg. géron; V ¢, erzehlen, Ohg. sellan<szaljan*; 
VI é@, prigen, Ohg. brahhen, Mhg. prachen. Differentiation 
between @ and & seems hardly necessary. The d-sound was not 
rounded during the seventeenth and eighteenth century, and so 
it coincided with the Mhg. é; the other four sounds were open. 
The Silesian poets who at all lived up to the prevailing stand- 
ards scrupulously distinguished between the open and closed 
e-sounds wherever they were long in quantity. All short 
e-sounds had become open. In the Silesian dialects @ 
and ¢ developed along sharply differentiated lines, but this 
fact is not reflected by the usage of the poets. 

Neumann believes it to be the prevalent view that the poets 
of the earlier Nhg. period failed to make any consistent dis- 
tinction between the open and closed e-sounds. However 
this may be, he hardly proves his point by referring to Minor. 
The passage in question in Minor’s ‘“Metrik’”’ is not concise 
enough in its language to admit of a definite inference in regard 
to the particular poets and period which he had in mind. To 
be sure, he maintains: ‘‘Die verschiedenen e-Laute werden von 
keinem modernen Dichter unterschieden, auch nicht von Wie- 
land, dessen Mundart sie doch scharf auseinander hilt.” But 
he states expressly in regard to Opitz: “Aber in Bezug auf die 
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verschiedenen Vokale weist er sich als sehr feinfiihlig; er ver- 
bietet ehren: mehren, lehret: bescheret, weil hier ¢€ auf 7 
reime, wihrend lehret: verehret zu gestatten sei. Er reimt 
auch in der Praxis nur geschlossenes e mit geschlossenem und 
offenes mit offenem, aber nicht wie unsere heutigen Dichter 
beide unter einander.’”’ Minor does accordingly in this par- 
ticular full justice to Opitz, and it seems very likely that he had 
in mind poets of a period later than those chiefly considered by 
Neumann, when he referred to “moderne Dichter.” 

The unusual position allotted to “gegen’’ by the Silesians, 
Neumann explains in my opinion correctly. Though the ex- 
pression ai dé kéné gin or kumma, etc. is not in vogue in 
all parts of Silesia, the leading poets of both the Silesian Schools 
hailed from regions where the idiom is prevalent to this day, 
and is freely used even by the relatively well educated. One 
still frequently hears: “In die kémé kommen,” etc., hybrid 
expressions which resulted from the effort to bring terms of 
dialectic origin in conformity to the literary language. 

The Nuremberg poets of Opitz’ time are less consistent in 
their treatment of the different é-sounds, but they follow 
the same general line of cleavage as the Silesians, grouping 
closed 4, @, @, ¢ and opene, é,4.’”’ Sigmund von Birken, how- 
ever, deviates considerably from the general practice. 

Zesen, a representative of the Upper-Saxon group, draws 
the line between @: é, a distinction not made by the Sile- 
sians. Frequently the consonant or consonants following 2 
seem to have a decided influence. An important difference 
between the Silesians and the Upper-Saxons, for instance, 
reveals itself in the treatment of the groups -dr, -ér: -ér and 
-br, -ér: -er. The Silesian poets did not bind either group. 
Of the Upper-Saxons, Fleming, Zesen, Schoch and Hunold use 
in their works, or that part of their poetic works examined by 
Neumann, no combinations from group I; the others, with the 
exception of Gellert and Lessing, do so but very sparingly, 
while we find numerous instances of combinations from group 
II in the rhymes of all Upper-Saxon poets. The combinations 
-él: -el and -@: -el, on the other hand, we do not find, 
except in the rhymed verse of Gellert and Lessing, who use 
both combinations freely. These two also make no longer any 
distinction between -dn, -én, -én, -en. The outstanding 
feature is that 3, @, ¢ coincide for the Upper-Saxons, while 
they are distinguished by the Silesians. The poets of the 
former group again are differentiated from one another by the 
degree of precision and consistency with which they separate 
é from the above mentioned é-sounds. In the technic of 
the Silesians there prevailed clearness and uniformity; the open 
and the closed sounds were held apart. The Upper-Saxons 
approximated such a distinction only in varying degrees; for 
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the poets of this group who wrote after 1700, the boundaries 
were more and more obliterated, until at last they disappeared 
entirely. 

In the practice of the Lower-Saxon poets there existed a 
great deal of diversity. Neumann has dealt with a number of 
them individually. He finds that one group distinguishes 
between open and closed é@, though the pronunciation of 
these sounds differed in a large number of words from that in 
vogue at that time in Upper-Saxony and Silesia; another 
group does no longer differentiate between the open and closed 
é-sounds. Here we find, especially in the views of Schottel, 
the strongest tendency towards this process of levelling which 
has resulted in the virtual obliteration of distinction between 
etymologically different é-sounds which prevails at the 
present. It must, of course, be borne in mind that 6 was 
ultimately established as a rounded vowel, a development fore- 
shadowed by the attitude of the Lower-Saxon poets of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century in their treatment of this 
sound. 

Considering geographic position and cultural relations, we 
are not surprised to find that the East-Prussian poets stood very 
close to the Silesians. Neumann shows that the Nhg. poets of 
the period under consideration all distinguished two groups of 
é-sounds, the closed and the open, but the mode of pro- 
nunciation of a large number of words differed in different 
regions, and only the Silesian, East-Prussian and some of the 
Upper-Saxon poets were at all consistent in their poetic usage. 

In central Germany eu: ei, ii: i, 6: e€ were not distin- 
guished. The Lower-Saxon poets made a distinction in their 
actual pronunciation and keenly felt the difference in quality, 
but in their poetic practice they followed the example of the 
other two groups. The Silesians apparently tried to avoid the 
combination eu: ei. 

Opitz, Lohenstein, and to some extent Hofmannswaldau, 
bound o: ~. The other Silesians and the Saxons do not 
entirely avoid the combination, but instances are after all 
rare. Umsonst or umsunst was an especial favorite. Opitz, 
Lohenstein and Hofmannswaldau furnish also the most 
numerous instances of 6: i combinations, which fact finds an 
easy explanation in the dialectic pronunciation of 6 in a large 
number of words in -mm and -mt, in Silesia still in vogue at 
the present day. 

Those sections of Neumann’s work which deal with the 
quality of the different vowels, especially of the etymologically 
distinct @-sounds, are in my opinion, the most valuable and 
difficult part of the entire investigation. One may not agree 
with him in some details, but the main results will certainly 
stand. We have here an appraisal of the purity of rhyme in a 
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large number of poets, made according to a uniform standard 
by one and the same observer. The results are therefore clear 
and admit of easy comparison. I fully agree with Neumann 
that it is an entirely mistaken mode of procedure to measure 
poets of the past by the standards of the present, or of an 
earlier and totally distinct period, and accordingly label their 
rhymes as pure or impure, as has been done in a number of 
instances. Neumann raises repeatedly specific objections, so 
for instance against Minor’s valuation of Goethe’s rhymes. It 
is indeed not well permissible to judge Goethe by the standards 
of the present, or even by those prevailing in northern and 
central Germany in his time. The poets of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century in general must necessarily be judged by 
the standards of these periods, and since uniformity did not 
exist, one must seek to determine the norm for which each 
individual poet apparently strove, t.e., the one which was 
valid in his native province; only thus a correct estimate is 
possible. Some knowledge of the living dialects and the his- 
tory of their development is indispensable for this purpose. 
Neumann, it would seem, was well equipped for his task, if I 
may judge by the knowledge he shows in regard to some of the 
dialects with which I myself am familiar, more particularly 
those of Silesia and Upper-Saxony. 

The common standard of the literary language in any given 
territory reflects the underlying dialects usually to a considera- 
ble degree, and so many a strange combination of rhymes finds 
a natural explanation. In Northern Germany, where Low- 
German prevails as the language of every day, the influence of 
the native dialect upon poetic diction was rather small, and 
here the orthography of the language asserted itself more 
strongly than elsewhere. 

Neumann has treated at length the quantity of vowels in 
the masculine as well as in the feminine rhymes. The Upper- 
Saxons, particularly Zesen, approximate here most closely the 
recognized usage of the present. One chapter is devoted to the 
treatment of vowel+r+consonant, in which combination 
considerable difference existed. Any one at all familiar with 
the pronunciation of different regions recognizes at once that 
differences in quantity in a number of cases still prevail, though 
a common standard has been established and is generally ad- 
hered to by the poets of to-day. The same is true of the treat- 
ment of certain consonants or consonant combinations. It 
seems superfluous to enter here into details. 

It becomes clear from Neumann’s investigation that the 
linguistic usage which formed the basis of the Upper and Lower- 
Saxon poets came most closely to the present norm. The 
rhymes of Zesen, Rist and Hagedorn, for instance, do not only 
represent the highest degree of perfection attained at that time, 
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but sound also very tolerable to the ear of the present genera- 
tion. The estimate which Belling has put on Lessing’s rhymes, 
Neumann utterly rejects, designating them outright as crude. 
And one must admit that this seemingly harsh verdict is not 
without good reasons, whether one applies the present day 
standard or that valid in Lessing’s time in Saxony and Northern 
Germany in general. Neumann also deals in a briefer manner 
with the poets of Southern Germany. Here it is interesting 
to observe that the standards of Northern Germany quite 
strongly asserted themselves, even with the Swiss authors. 

Frequent reference to poetic theory, as in the case of Opitz, 
Zesen, Harsdérfer, etc. and to the grammarians of those days 
sheds additional light upon the standards of pronunciation 
which then prevailed. It is only natural that theory and 
practice, even where carried on by one and the same individual, 
do not always agree. In some cases, certain statements were 
taken verbatim from the work of some predecessor, and hence 
were apt to possess little dynamic value; but above all the living 
language of a given poet exerts a more potent influence than 
abstract theories of pronunciation, though they may be his own. 

There is abundant evidence that Neumann has made con- 
scientious use of all the literature which has any bearing on his 
investigation. His presentation of his subject is a very valuable 
contribution in this field and such a respectable piece of work 
that he really did not need to offer the apology that it is the 
performance of a student. A certain lack of unity of form and 
style does not impair the intrinsic value of his accomplishment. 
In spite of the great inherent difficulty, the book is typographi- 
cally nearly perfect, as far as I can judge without actual colla- 
tion. It is a curious incidence that Neumann furnishes a pretty 
illustration of the fact that pronunciation, or orthography, or 
both are in a continual state of flux. Up to page 161 he spells 
Flemming, then, remembering the correct spelling, he writes 
Fleming, relapsing only once (p. 176) into phonetic orthography. 
A complete index of authors and topics makes the great mass 
of details presented easily accessible, and the attentive reader 
will find in Neumann’s work light on many phases of present- 
day pronunciation. 

Joser WIEHR 
Smith College 


In recognition of the scientific value of his work Dr. Neumann has since 
been awarded the ‘Scherer-Preis’, which is given triannually for the best con- 
tribution to Germanic Philology.—Editor 
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HANS HECHT : ROBERT BURNS; LEBEN UND WIRKEN 
DES SCHOTTISCHEN VOLKSDICHTERS. Heidelberg, 
1919. vii+304 pp. 


Modern study of Burns may fairly be said to have begun 
with the publication in 1893 of Angellier’s Robert Burns (1. La 
vie; 2. Les oeuvres) and the Henley-Henderson Centenary Burns 
in 1896-7. During the next twelve years James C. Dick made 
two important contributions with his The Songs of Robert Burns 
(1903) and Notes on Scottish Song, published posthumously in 
1908. In addition to these, Molenaar’s Robert Burns’ Bezie- 
hungen sur Literatur (1899), Meyerfeld’s Robert Burns; Studien 
zu seiner dichterischen Entwicklung (1899), Anders’ Neue 
Quellenstudien zu Robert Burns (Archiv, 1907), and Otto Ritter’s 
important studies, chief of which are the Qwellenstudien su 
Robert Burns 1773-1791 (1901) and the Neue Quellenfunde cu 
Robert Burns (1913), have all laid the serious student of Scottish 
literature under heavy obligation. And now comes another 
work, far and away the most notable since the Centenary, which 
will demand the attention of all who are interested in Burns’s 
life and work. 

Professor Hecht is admirably fitted to make such a study 
as he has just given us. His Songs from David Herd’s Manu- 
scripts (1904) made it possible for the first time to speak with 
assurance concerning certain important phases of Herd’s work 
as a collector. In its more limited field this book was as con- 
tributory as Dick’s accurate reprinting of the interleaved copy 
of the Scots Musical Museum, which Allan Cunningham had 
drawn from and lied about for Cromek’s Reliques (1808), and 
which, except in this almost worse than useless form, was 
virtually unavailable. But without the evidence of this 
earlier publication one would be in no doubt as to Professor 
Hecht’s right to speak authoritatively concerning Scottish 
literature; the most cursory examination of his latest book 
would convince one of that. 

The purpose of the present volume appears succinctly stated 
on page 2: “Es wird hier der Versuch unternommen, die 
Persénlichkeit und die Werke des schottischen Nationaldichters 
aus dem Ganzen seiner Umgebung und der zeitgenéssischen 
Literatur heraus darzustellen und zu erkliren.” To this end 
the author has examined virtually all the material that has any 
bearing on the subject. The selective bibliography (pp. 290- 
297) could hardly have been better; it includes all that is im- 
portant, and omits the many “appreciations” of Burns which 
have but slight interest outside of Scotland. 

One’s first impression on closing the book is that Professor 
Hecht has given us the best study of Burns that has yet ap 
peared. Not the most extensive, nor for details concerning 
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particular poems the most useful; it makes no attempt to super- 
cede the notes in the Centenary; but the one which best states 
the facts of the poet’s life and accomplishment. Taking 
nothing for granted, referring constantly to the sources from 
which he draws, and summarizing adequately the results of such 
minute studies as those of Ritter, he has succeeded admirably 
in obtaining the results which he desired. 

The plan of the book is simple. Seven of the nine chapters 
are primarily biographical; the other two (V: Die Kilmarnock 
Gedichte, 1786, and VIII: Burns als Liederdichter) give ex- 
cellent statements of fact, and in addition furnish us with sane 
and illuminating criticism. 

Chapters I and II (Alloway, 1759-1766; Mount Oliphant, 
1766-1777) are perhaps the least contributory in the book; the 
incidents are clearly recorded, but in the nature of the case 
there is little that is new or capable of being treated in a new 
way. 
Chapter III (Lochlea und Tarbolton, 1777-1784) continues 
the biographical narrative, and in addition introduces the 
larger question of Burns’s literary ancestry. On this matter 
the author is conservative, feeling that recent students, par- 
ticularly “source hunters,” have been inclined to over-empha- 
size Burns’s indebtedness to his predecessors. 

Chapter IV (Mossgiel und Mauchline, 1784-1786) treats 
the beginnings of Burns’s local fame, gives an interesting 
description of Mauchline and its environs, discusses illuminat- 
ingly Burns’s quarrel with the Kirk and the resulting satires, 
and comments briefly on the poet’s religious faith, Professor 
Hecht concluding that “Ihm, dem Kinde eines ausgesprochen 
sentimentalen Zeitalters, war wie Faust, Gefiihl alles.” (68) 
Here appear for the first time the figures of Jean Armour and 
of the shadowy “Mary Campbell,” or “Highland Mary.” 
Concerning Jean’s most famous rival for Burns’s affection, the 
author is even more skeptical than the editors of the Centenary; 
‘“‘Auch die Anekdote in dem von Burns fiir Riddell hergestellten 
Kommentar zu Johnson’s Museum, auf die Cromek seine 
Erzihlung aufbaut und die Henley und Henderson in ihrer 
groszen Ausgabe noch fiir authentisch hielten, ist in dem durch- 
schossenen Exemplar nicht mehr vorhanden. Die betreffende 
Seite fehlt, und es laszt sich die Vermutung nicht unterdriicken, 
dasz wir die riihrende Szene am Ufer des Ayr einem wohl- 
meinenden, aber recht schwachen dichterischen FEinfall 
Cromek’s verdanken. Waren nicht einige Lieder und die er- 
wihnten Briefstellen vorhanden, so kénnte man ruhigen Ge- 
wissens den ganzen Vorfall mit Stillschweigen iibergehen. So 
bleibt der Schatten einer Frauengestalt, die um diese Zeit durch 
das Leben des unersittlichen Mannes hindurch geglitten und 
deren Tod ihm spiater zum Gegenstande wehmiitiger Erinner- 
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ungen geworden ist,—nicht weniger, aber auch nicht mehr. 
Der Stern, der die Stunde beherrschte, hiesz Jean, nicht Mary.” 
(81) 

Chapter V (Die Kilmarnock-Gedichte, 1786) though con- 
tinuing the chronological narrative, is primarily a study of the 
volume which established Burns’s reputation: its literary 
ancestry, the facts of publication, its reception by critics and 
general readers, and its position in the literature of the century. 
The actual history of the book is clearly set forth, and Professor 
Hecht’s conclusions concerning the question of Burns’s orig- 
inality seem to me sane and accurate. He disregards, of 
course, the “Purely Scottish’ theory that would see in Burns 
only the last of a line of vernacular poets, avoids the danger of 
allotting too much importance to the English sentimental 
influence, and sums up his position thus: “Es kann kein Zweifel 
dariiber obwalten: die’ Kilmarnock-Gedichte sind hundertfaltig 
mit der Vergangenheit verflochten, Generationen von Dichtern 
haben den Boden vorbereitet, auf dem sie entstanden sind, ein 
ganzes Volk hat sie mit der Eigenart seines Gei.tes angefiillt. 
Besteht danach Carlyle’s Wort von dem Wunder der Erschein- 
ung Burns, zu Unrecht? Ist es der Quellenforschung, die 
Strophe um Strophe und Zeile um Zeile unter die Lupe genom- 
men hat, gelungen, da. scheinbar Unerklirliche zu erkliren, es 
nach den Gesetzen von Ursache und Wirkung begreiflich, ja 
selbstverstindlich zu machen? Die Antwort auf beide Fragen 
musz verneinend lauten. 

“Die Erkenntnis des Fortwirkens einer groszen Tradition 
bei einem Dichter, der mit den héchsten schépferischen Eigen- 
schaften begabt ist, fiihrt uns nur bis zu dem Punkt, an dem 
des Walten seines Genies einsetzt, haben wir aber die Schwelle 
iiberschritten, so stehen wir unter der Herrschaft transzenden- 
taler und daher unmeszbarer Gewalten. So war es mit Shake- 
speare, so mit Burns. ... Von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus 
betrachtet sind Burns’ Kilmarnock-Gedichte als Gedichtsamm- 
lung das grészte Ereignis in der englischen Literaturgeschichte 
des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. In keiner anderen Sammlung, 
auch nicht in den Lyrical Ballads von 1798, wird die unwider- 
stehliche Gewalt der Inspiration so unmittelbar empfunden, 
wie in dieser: sie wirkt mit der Selbstverstandlichkeit und der 
Macht eines Naturereignisses.”” (101, 102) 

Chapter VI (Edinburgh, 1786-1788) takes the poet through 
his two winters in the capital city. The best things—and here 
Professor Hecht has done more for one’s understanding of 
Burns’s position in Edinburgh than many writers who have 
assumed a knowledge of such matters on the part of their 
readers—are the descriptions of the physical appearance of the 
city, the account of Edinburgh life, and of Burns’s friendships. 
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Chapter VII (Ellisland, 1788-1791) is an adequate chronicle 
of the poet’s last farming adventure, and an introduction to the 
important matter of his connection with the Musical Museum, 
which is one of the main themes in tlie following section. 

Chapter VIII (Burns als Liederdichter) is perhaps the most 
informing in the book. That Burns had a definite purpose in 
his song-writing seems to the author certain: “Er wollte Schott- 
land ein neues Volkslied schaffen, seinen Landsleuten zu dem 
groszen Bestand der alten Melodien, die sie sangen und nach 
denen sie tanzten, die passenden Worte auf die Zunge legen, so, 
dasz die Gemeinschaft sich im Liede finden und vereinigen 
kénnte, dasz ihr in Stunden des Frohsinns, des Schmerzes, der 
Nachdenklichkeit, der patriotischen Erhebung der rechte, 
treffende, befreiende Ausdruck nicht fehle.’’ (208) The author 
divides the songs into three groups: (a) those composed before 
1787; (b) those which he contributed to the Museum (1787- 
1792); and (c) those he sent to Thomson for his Select Collection, 
between 1792 and the end of his life. Passing rather rapidly 
over the first, Professor Hecht gives us a clear account of Burns’s 
connections with the two famous collections. He makes much 
of his interest in Scottish music, a phase of his work which most 
people except Dick have slighted, points out clearly the sources 
of information from which Burns drew, says that Burns “als 
Kenner schottischer volkstiimlicher Lieder neben den besten 
Autoritaten seiner Zeit steht, ja sie vielleicht noch ibertrifft,” 
(226) and concludes with a few pertinent generalizations con- 
cerning this whole phase of Burns’s work: ‘Dick zieht einmal 
einen hiibschen Vergleich zwischen Schubert und Burns: 
man habe von Schubert gesagt, er hitte, wire er am Leben 

eblieben, die ganze deutsche Sprache in Musik gesetzt. 
ihnlich diirfe man von Burns sagen, er hitte, wire er am 
Leben geblieben, die ganze schottische Musik in Verse gebracht 
(Songs of R. B. 370). Nicht nur die schottische Musik, kann man 
hinzufiigen, sondern alles, was das Herz des Schotten bewegte, 
auch Charaktere, Sitten und Gebriuche, denn das Bediirfnis 
zu schildern, dem Gefiihlsmomente epische Ziige beizumischen, 
macht sich in seiner Lyrik stark bemerkbar.” (252) ‘“Doch 
fehlen Lieder der feinsten seelischen Selbstzergliederung, die 
etwa ein handlungsloses Sichhineintraiimen in Naturstimm- 
ungen zum Gegenstand gehabt hitten. Es fehlt die lyrische 
Naturbetrachtung als Selbstzweck, es fehlt, bis auf verschwin- 
dend geringe Einzelziige, in der Lyrik Burns’ der Aufstieg zum 
Metaphysischen, der Fortschritt vom gestalten Eindruck zum 
Symbol, wie in Goethe’s Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, endlich 
haben wir keine Spur von dem Romantisch-Visioniren, wie es 
etwa Coleridge’s Kubla Khan auszeichnet. Burns’ Lyrik ist 
vielmehr ausgesprochen unromantisch. Sie meidet das myst- 
ische Dammerlicht, sie baut keine neue Welt in das blaue Wun- 
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derreich der Phantasie, sondern sie haftet an dem klaren 
Realismus ihrer Hauptquelle: dem schottischen Volksliede und 
volkstiimlichen Liede. Nur aus der deutlichen Einsicht in 
seine weitgehende Abhingigkeit von diesen Quellen liszt sich 
die Reichhaltigkeit seines Vollbringens als Lyriker begreifen. 
Burns durchdrang und vollendete, was Generationen fiir ihn 
vorbereitet hatten. Doch tut seine Kennerschaft seiner 
Meisterschaft keinen Eintrag. Er hatte das Gliick, eine noch 
lebendige Tradition vorzufinden, deren reinstem Wesen er 
durch seine biuerliche Abstammung nahestand, den hohen 
Sinn, die nationale Bedeutung dieser Tradition zu erkennen, 
die begeisterte Ausdauer, sich in ihre technischen Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten bis in die 4uszersten Kleinigkeiten zu versenken und 
die geniale Grésze, das Uberkommen zu bewahren und doch zu 
verjiingen, die alten Weisen nicht verténen zu lassen und doch 
ein neues Lied zu singen, im Ganzen ein Eigener zu bleiben.” 
(254, 255) 

Chapter IX (Dumfries. Das Ende. 1791-1796) brings the 
story toaclose. Professor Hecht at once takes issue with those 
biographers who see chiefly tragedy in the closing years of 
Burns’s life. “W. E. Henley beginnt den fuszerst skizzen- 
haften letzten Abschnitt seines Essays iiber Burns mit den 
Worten: ‘Ich méchte die Dumfries-Periode mit aller mir 
méglichen Kiirze behandeln. Ihre Geschichte ist eine Ge- 
schichte des Niederganges (decadence).’ .. . Das sind harte 
und wie ich glaube ungerechte Urteile, die einer unvoreinge- 
nommenen Priifung der Tatsachen, wie sie uns hier obliegt, 
nicht standhalten kénnen.” (258) He then tells the story of 
the last five years, not glossing over their unhappy side, but 
maintaining that they show Burns’s lyric power and mental 
vigor undimmed, despite the breakdown of his health. Point- 
ing out the importance in the poet’s spiritual development of 
the French Revolution, and of the resultant awakening of 
liberal thought in Scotland, the author says: “Erst diese Ver- 
bindung des Heimatlichen mit den umfassenden Weltgedanken 
rief die drei machtvollen Gesinge hervor, die uns als die edelste 
Reife des sein ganzes Leben durchziehenden Kampfes fiir 
Freiheit und Gerechtigkeit erscheinen und die man als die 
reinste Widerspigelung seiner Anteilnahme an dem aufriihrend- 
sten Ereignis der Dumfries-Periode stets im Zusammenhang auf 
sich einwirken lassen sollte.” (279) 

One famous incident of this period, the purchase in 1792 of 
the cannon which Burns sent to the French revolutionists, seems 
to Professor Hecht possibly apocryphal: “Die ganze Episode 
ist dokumentarisch nicht geniigend beglaubigt, gehért aber 


1 The three songs, according to Professor Hecht, are, “Scots Wha Hae,” 
“Is There, for Honest Poverty,” and ‘““Does Haughty Gaul Invasion Threat?” 
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zum eisernen Bestand des Kanons der Burnsanekdoten. Sicher 
ist nur, dasz die kiihne Tat des Dichters, wenn er sie begangen 
hat, von seiner vorgesetzten Behérde nicht bemerkt, oder nicht 
beachtet wurde.”’ (274) 

One misses from Professor Hecht’s work a discussion of 
Burns’s command of English, a disputed point concerning which 
some persons still need edification; one misses a summary of 
Burns’s position in the whole stream of 18th century English 
and Scottish poetry. I wish too that the author had seen fit 
to take up the matter of Burns’s fame south of Tweed, and to 
give us a few paragraphs on the universal elements in Burns’s 
poetry, those qualities which make it appeal to a Swiss or an 
American, as well as to a Scot. But despite these omissions— 
and perhaps it is too much to hope that any one book can ever 
state the whole case for Burns—Professor Hecht’s study seems 
to me the best book to which to turn for a statement of the 
important facts of Burns’s life and work. It should be made 
generally available in an English translation. 

FRANKLYN BLIss SNYDER 
Northwestern University 





SCHUTTE, GUDMUND: VOR MYTISKE KONGERAEK- 
KE. Studier fra Sprog og Oltidsforskning, Nr. 105. V. 
Pios Boghandel, Kébenhavn, 1917. 

This study is one of a series in which Mr. Schiitte attempts 
to penetrate the chaos of the early genealogies of the Danish 
chronicles. The results of the investigation can be summed up 
in the thesis: The Danish genealogies contain far more mythic 
elements than has usually been supposed, and in these elements 
we find the same development of religious belief that we know 
from historical and archeological evidence. 

The author has based his work on the genealogies of Saxo, 
the Leire Chronicle, the ballad Dansk Kongetal, and the Wessex 
genealogies. The field covered is so vast and the material so 
elusive that, as the author states, he cannot hope for finality 
in the conclusions. The study does, however, throw new hght 
on the whole field, and must be carefully considered by future 
investigators. 

I shall first give briefly a summary, without comment, of 
the results the author believes to have established, tabulating 
the characters he believes to be of mythic origin. 

Saxo A has Humble as progenitor. He is probably con- 
nected with the Aud-Humbla of the Edda. Huala of the 
Wessex genealogy probably should be *Humla. We seem to 
have a common Gothonic progenitor parallel to the Gallic war- 
god Camulos and the Irish hero Cumal. In Sexo this mythic 
figure has been coniused with the Humble of the Hervararsaga 
and of the Lay of Angantyr. 
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In the group Hermod, Fridlev, Frode Fredgode, Hjarne 
Skjald, Hogne, Hedin, all are gods in disguise. Hermod is a 
Danish representative of Odin as Sigmund is a Swedish. He is 
the Herman or Hartmuot king of Normandy mentioned in the 
Rabenschlacht and Kudrun. The story of his death is a sacri- 
ficial drama: Odin’s representative sacrificed to Odin—Odin 
to Odin. So also in the Kudrun. Hartmuot=Odin carries off 
and marries Kudrun the Odin priestess; Hérwic=Odin slays 
Hartmuot and replaces him as god-representative. 

Frode and Fridlev=Frey. The Frode-peace is the rit ualis- 
tic festival during the Frey sacrifice. Hjarne Skjald is a divine 
figure probably Brage. He reappears in the Hjadning legends: 
O. N. Hjarrandi, O. E. Heorrenda, M. H. G. Hérant. Place 
names give evidence of his worship. Here belongs also the 
Hjadninga-vig, which represents the ever recurring sacrificial 
act. 

Helge, Hrolf Karl, Thora, Yrsa, Adisl, Skuld,—all are 
mythic except Hrolf Karl, who probably is a Thor’s priest. 
Helge=the Holy One wins Thora at Thorsé, a place holy to 
Thor. Parallel is the story (Saxo Bk. 3) of the Norwegian 
Helge wooing Thora, daughter of the king of the Finns, and 
winning her through the help of Hader. Another parallel is 
Snorre’s account of Kong Hélge of Haalogaland and his daughter 
Thorgerd Hélgabrud. The names indicate the incest motif 
known from the Helge, Thora, Yrsa legend. The incest motif 
is of religious importance, cf. the Sigmund (=QOdin) and his 
relations to his sister. Still another parallel is Helge of Nor- 
way’s wooing Helga, daughter of Ingjald, (Saxo Bk. 6), and 
winning her through the aid of Starkad = Stark-hadr= Hader= 
Hgdr. The legend is based on the same legend as the one 
cited above. Helge=Thor; Thora=Thorgerd Hélgabrud. 
Place names confirm this conclusion. 

Yrsa, Adisl, Hrolf. Yrsa=Irpa, sister of Thorgerd Hélga- 
brud (Detter: Z.f.d.A. 32, 394); Hrolf has nothing to do with 
myths. Adisl, however, is connected with the mythic Yrsa, 
and, in the Leire Chronicle, with Rakke, Hlér, and Snio—clearly 
mythic figures. Adisl=Ansegis, the Franco-Saxonian pro- 
genitor. This common-Gothonic figure has been combined 
with the human king Ad(g)isl of Sweden. 

Hundekongen (i.e., the Dog-king) and Kong Hane. The 
legend of the Dog-king has been classed by Olrik as a late comic 
legend. However, its connection with Adgisl=Ansegis shows 
that it must be a very old tradition connected with early sacri- 
ficial rites. Hund and Hane (=dog and cock) were regular 
sacrificial animals. The prevalence of the H- initial also con- 
firms the mythic origin of the legend. 

Eyr and Ler (Saxo Bk. 2) = Aegir and Hlér, gods of the sea, 
sons of Fornjot, the storm giant. Hesca, mentioned with 
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them, is probably of the Fornjot family. Or is Hesca=Esca 
diminutive of Ansegis? Snio=Snjér, the son of Fornjot. 
Place names indicate the worship of these figures. Réde, or 
Réd, (Saxo Bk. 7) because of association with Snio probably 
belongs here. 

Héder and Balder, of the well-known Balder story, are 
purely mythic figures. Hader, son of Hlenne (Saxo Bk. 6), the 
slayer of Starkad, is identical with Balder’s opponent. Hader 
slays Starkhader, i.e., the god slaying himself to himself. The 
killing takes place at (H)roliung heath, probably the place holy 
to Rotho *Hrodi or *Hraudi, i.e., “the destroyer” or “the 
famous,”’ the god invoked by Starkhad. *Hroliung probably 
*Hroiskelda. *Hrode= Frode, Frey. 

The Siklings: Yngwin, Sigvald, Sigar, Sigvald are Odin 
representatives brought at a late date into the heroic legend. 
The syllable Sig-, the home near Sigtuna, the death of Hagbart 
and Signe by hanging—all point to Odin and Odin ritual. 

Summarizing we have the following results bearing on the 
development of religious faith. 

1. The impersonal divinity, f. ex. the sun, the heavens, etc. 
No representative in heroic legend. 

2. The god as animal or giant. Numerous figures heading 
genealogies: Adisl, the Dog-king, Snio, Ler, etc. 

3. The god in human form, often with name disguised be- 
cause of tabu. The gods Nerthus, Njord, Frey, and Freya, 
Helge = Thor, *Hrode are represented by Frode, Fridlev, Helge, 
Hader. These figures by confusion are at times placed before 
those of group 2 in the genealogies. 

4. Odin immigrated from the South at end of Scylding 
period. The late position of Odin and Thor have prevented 
their undisguised names from appearing in legend. 

The investigation aims to open a new approach rather than 
establish final results. This the author has accomplished. 

The detailed conclusions seem to me to rest on very meager 
evidence. Probably the weakest point in the argument is the 
identification of Adgisl with Ansegis. It is not easy to say that 
it is wrong; but the author has given no proof, merely his 
opinion, that the identity is real. And on this identification 
rests the argument for the mythic origin of Yrsa, and the whole 
explanation of the Helge-Yrsa legend, likewise that of the 
Dog-king. The whole study suffers from too daring identifica- 
tions, f.ex. Heska=Eska=Ansegis (probably); Réde=Son of 
Fornjot. For both of these contentions we have nothing but 
the author’s word; he gives no proof. But in spite of such 
weaknesses, the author has, as I have already stated, opened a 
new approach to and a new view of the genealogies; and his 
work must be considered by any future investigator. 

HENNING LARSEN 
Towa City, Iowa 
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DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK VON HERMANN PAUL, 
VERLAG VON MAX NIEMEYER, 1916-1920. Band I, 
Lautlehre, pp. iv, pp. 378. Band II, Flexionslehre, pp. 345. 
Band III, Syntax (Erste Hilfte), pp. 456. Band IV, Syntax 
(Zweite Hialfte), pp. 423, Band V, Wortbildungslehre, pp. 
142. 


Wilmanns by an untimely violent death was denied the joy 
of completing his grammar. Paul, in spite of old age, severe 
sickness, blindness, and the horrors of war has brought his life’s 
work to a fitting close by finishing his grammar, which is now 
accessible to us all in the form of five handy volumes. He 
reached the goal only by the skin of his teeth, but on the other 
hand under the most favorable circumstances possible. He 
finished this book at the end of a long life in which he had 
schooled himself in large ambitious enterprises for his last and 
crowning work. Grimm wrote his great grammar at a time 
when little was known. Paul completed his at the close of a 
great period of linguistic activity in the full light of its rich 
literature. Another circumstance favored Paul. The extensive 
linguistic literature of our time consists of countless mono- 
graphs treating of different phases of language development, so 
that the vast literature is accessible only to comparatively few 
in the largest seats of learning where there are adequate library 
facilities. Paul by his industry and comprehensive intellect 
spanned the entire range of the subject, presenting to students 
of the language in a narrow compass a view of the entire field. 
It’s a book that ought to be a blessing to many. 

As the writer first glanced at the volumes of the new work 
lying on his table and examined hastily the flimsy binding 
and the wretched paper that bore the evident marks of war, the 
question darted through his mind: “Is it the same old Paul, the 
Paul of the “Beitrige,” of the “Prinzipien,”’ and the “W6rter- 
buch,” etc., or does it bear the traces of weakness and suffer- 
ing? The fifth volume or word-formation is good in quality, 
but much smaller than the other volumes. This represents a 
real loss to us but the other volumes are amazingly complete. 
The writer has read them several times and still re-reads them 
to secure added enjoyment. At first he often proceeded with 
breathless interest, sometimes much disappointed at Paul’s 
complete silence on many points and at the same time greatly 
pleased, for Paul is often more eloquent by his silence than other 
scholars in their choicest expression. It is absolutely impossible 
for this man to talk when there are no facts. Paul’s many 
silences are among the most instructive portions of his book. 
Wherever he talks, there are formidable stacks of facts back of 
him. This explains his attitude toward Daniel Sanders. It has 
always been fashionable to speak slightingly of Sanders. While 
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some men speak thus just to show that they are real scholars, 
Paul, who has more grammar in the tip of one of his little toes 
than these men have in their entire body, refers to Sanders fre- 
quently and has now and then a kind word for him. Although 
the two men are antipodes—Paul, one of the leaders in the 
historical method, and Sanders with little sense in his nature 
for history—their minds meet in their profound respect for facts. 
Sanders’s dictionary has evidently been a great help to Paul, 
and he has generously acknowledged it. 

In reading and re-reading parts of the Grammar which are 
especially interesting the writer has time and again been 
impressed by the total lack of personality in its style, as in all 
of Paul’s other works. The thought is never colored by the 
feeling of the author. The man, back of the words, never 
becomes visible. There are none of those outbreaks of personal 
feeling against an opponent which are so common among Ger- 
man scholars. Even where there is a rare display of such 
feeling, it is only seemingly personal. For instance, where he 
remarks rather petulantly that some of the arbitrary rulings of 
Professor Siebs in his “Biihnenaussprache”’ are not worthy of 
respect he is not at all unfriendly to the stage pronunciation, 
indeed, recognizes fully its beneficent influence, but to him, 
who all his life has studied only facts and recognizes only natural 
forces, it is sometimes difficult to recognize an arbitrary regula- 
tion of the language. It was the scholar, not the man, who 
spoke. The language here, as elsewhere, is absolutely objec- 
tive. Long ago Paul, the man, became lost to the world. He 
lives entirely in his work, in his cause. He never writes down 
sentences under the impulse of a sudden idea, but throughout 
a long period of study they ripen like apples on a tree. As his 
facts grow, his thoughts take form. His language is simple 
and lucid, because the author is constantly in touch with facts. 
Language is usually obscure because the thought has not taken 
definite shape and the facts have not become luminous. [If it 
were not for this marvelous lucidity and precision, one would 
be tempted to say, looking at the stacks of facts in the back- 
ground: “Another German plodder!” It has unfortunately 
become fashionable since the war to say that German science 
has been overestimated, that German scholars are mere plodders 
who collect facts for more gifted peoples to use. Of course 
Paul is a plodder, a monstrosity of industry. Such vast collec- 
tions of facts, arranged in such orderly fashion, are rare, but 
on the other hand it is as plain as an axiom that his is one of the 
best and largest minds that have ever worked in this field of 
study. The stamp of a peculiar genius is to be plainly seen in 
his work. 

The last thought suggests at once the name of Wundt. Is 
it going to be Paul, or Wundt? For years that has been the 
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absorbing question in the life of the writer, who for a long time 
fought a furious battle within himself. That question has been 
settled by Paul’s last book. Wundt, the psychologist—another 
German plodder and genius—has in the last years made a tre- 
mendous stir in language circles. He has affected Paul as much 
as hé has other scholars, although it is not probable that Paul 
is conscious of this fact, to judge by his own words upon differ- 
ent occasions. There are still many points which separate 
them, and one mighty chasm that can never be bridged—one 
is a linguist, the other a psychologist. But when—even in 
case of persons connected by the closest ties—did two minds 
ever blend, and what a pity it would be if they did? Each mind 
instinctively defends its own, but at the same time uncon- 
sciously in its struggles with its opponent re-adjusts itself to the 
new facts that present themselves. Wundt has studied the 
growth of the sentence psychologically. With a boldness that 
startles Paul he seeks to penetrate the darkness that hides the 
origin of things, but after all Wundt is not a mere visionary, 
he too has facts back of him, and here Paul can follow him. 
Where Wundt calls attention to the old verbless appositional 
type of sentence, still to be found in the present stage of the 
language, Paul with his well-trained mind not only follows 
but calls attention to the fact that this primitive type of sen- 
tence may still in spite of its severe simplicity express accu- 
rately all that is now expressed in intricate, hypotactic form 
with a principal verb and a principal proposition in connection 
with a subordinate clause, introduced by a subordinate con- 
junction: Ende gut, alles gut=Wenn das Ende gut ist, so ist 
alles gut. Paul in talking of the evolution of the sentence 
never uses Wundt’s phraseology, nor does he emphasize the 
same things and look at them from the same angle, and yet he 
might truthfully say: “I have already said all these things.”’ 
But there is often a great difference whether we accent one 
word or another in a sentence, and the angle of vision often 
becomes important. For years the writer has been gradually 
assuming the Wundt angle of vision. When the learned German 
literature since 1914 laden with good things arrived at the 
close of the war, it brought many surprises. The Wundt con- 
ception had been gaining ground steadily in Germany during 
the great world struggle and in some scholars, especially Profes- 
sor Deutschbein, had assumed a shape somewhat similar to 
that which it had assumed in the writer’s mind. Professor 
Deutschbein had been writing an English grammar and the 
writer preparing the new edition of his large German grammar, 
which will soon go to press. Will it be Wundt? Wundt has 
given us much, but he has also given us very little. One could 
surely never construct a system on the basis of the meagre 
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materials that Wundt has given us. We surely could also never 
apply his method; but he has pointed out the direction many 
will go, and that is, after all, very much indeed for one man to 
do. For the present moment, it may be Wundt, but tomorrow 
it will be Paul. We shall continue to learn from him and to 
employ his method. We shall, however, probably put the 
emphasis in a different place, change our direction and our 
phraseology slightly, and if we be true to our calling, emanci- 
pate ourselves in part from both men and become independent 
searchers for the truth. 
GrorGE O. CurRME 
Northwestern University 





A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Walter C. Bronson. Revised and Enlarged. D.C. Heath 
and Company. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, By Percy 

H. Boynton. Ginn and Company. 


That the revaluation of American traditions is no longer 
wholly in the hands of the journalists has been proved more 
than once in the course of the past twenty-four months. During 
that time, not to mention the Cambridge History volumes, 
there have appeared four noteworthy books on American litera- 
ture: the collection of American Poetry by Boynton, the Cen- 
tury Readings by Pattee, the revision, more recently, of Bron- 
son’s handbook, and now Boynton’s A History of American 
Literature—all of them carefully done and boding well for a 
revival of interest in the literary expression of our people. 

The revision of Bronson’s handbook has led to an expansion 
of the last twelve pages to seventy, a bringing of the bibliog- 
raphy up-to-date, and an addition of extracts from Franklin 
to Parkman. Whatever one’s judgment as to the sphere of a 
book approximately one third of which is composed of names 
and dates, there is no denying that such criticism as it contains, 
while austere, is acute, and that the bibliography is valuable 
because it is accurate and extensive. The extracts now ap- 
pended from nineteenth century writers are so meager, however, 
that the manual should be supplemented by some book of selec- 
tions as full as Pattee’s. ; 

Boynton’s American Literature provides a stimulating criti- 
cism of one or two cardinal works by each major writer, a large 
number of well-chosen extracts, and bibliographical lists that 
give chapter for chapter available editions and that include 
magazine articles. A feature of the book is the recognition 
that it accords to the significance of periodicals; there is ap- 
pended a “relatively complete and compact ‘Who’s Who’ of 
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American periodicals since 1800.’’ One should be grateful, 
furthermore, for the three literary maps and the chronological 
charts which Mr. Boynton has supplied. 

The tone of Mr. Boynton’s little volume is invitingly con- 
temporary and unparochial. Recurrently we meet with post- 
bellum allusions: ‘“‘“Godwin, who combined all this machinery 
into a kind of literary ‘tank’ for the conveyance of a didactic 
gun crew” (p. 104); “diplomats from Irving . . . to Brand 
Whitlock” (p. 118); Trumbull’s hopes for America were like 
those of “‘a boy scout in uniform dreaming of the day when 
he and his fellows may develop into Leonard Woodses and 
Pershings” (p. 164). Throughout the author has written in so 
suave and readable a style that one may confidently class the 
book with those newer textbooks which are accurate and schol- 
arly without being unimaginative and turgid. 

In the matter of proportion Mr. Boynton has shown himself 
somewhat conservative—the middle of the book opens on 
Whittier. Glancing down the list of chapter headings, one feels 
that the attention awarded Crévecoeur alone is out of perspec- 
tive. Why not as well give James Bryce a chapter? Further 
reading suggests that perhaps Mr. Boynton’s chief infelicity, 
particularly when we contrast his style with Mr. Bronson’s, lies 
in his inadequate compression where economy was necessary. 
The author’s ability in pregnant phrasing should have applied it- 
self as assiduously in the purely expository as in the more gossipy 
sections. Certain topics are hardly played up enough for the 
convenience of the teacher. For instance, the chapter on the 
Poetry of the Revolution bears on the subject only indirectly. 
On page 110 it is misleading to give the student the idea that 
Cooper and Bryant were of the Knickerbocker School in the 
sense of close association with that group which the author 
employs later in the chapter when speaking of “complacent 
Knickerbockerism.”” Mr. Boynton’s misgiving on page 158 
about his previous classification of these two important authors 
hardly effaces the early impression that he has given. With the 
Mathers he is patronizingly sympathetic. Not until he dis- 
cusses Franklin does the author really hit his stride. The 
Hawthorne chapter is underdone, compared, for example, with 
the thoroughly meditated chapter on Bryant; Bret Harte could 
have been hit off as well as Sill in the same space. A curious 
exoticism in a generally well-tempered book is the medicated 
statement that Mark Twain “died of angina pectoris.” 

Much, on the other hand, here first receives its due in a 
textbook. Note, for example, the attention given the sprightly 
Sarah Kemble Knight; Charles Brockden Brown and the early 
American novel. One might observe further that Mr. Boynton 
has rightly shifted emphasis from Uncle Tom’s Cabin to Mrs. 
Stowe’s novels of New England life; that he has given due space 
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to Poe’s journalistic experience; and that he has furnished fresh 
criticisms of Whittier’s poetry, adequate appraisal of Joaquin 
Miller, and apposite chapters on the contemporary drama and 
poetry. Historical perspective is a feature of his criticisms. 
As was to be expected, the author of London in English Litera- 
ture has borne in mind the influences of and reactions against 
English contemporaries. When these things are considered, 
together with the inviting style of his book and its allurements 
to direct study, one can truthfully say that Professor Boynton 
has put into the hands of young students the most effective 
antidote for what he termed in The Nation (Vol. CII, 478-480) 
“The American Neglect of American Literature.” 
ERNEST E. LEIsy 
University of Illinois 





HORACE IN THE ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, Caroline Goad, disserta- 
tion for the degree of doctor of philosophy at Yale Univer- 
sity, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1918. 

THE INFLUENCE OF HORACE ON THE CHIEF ENG- 
LISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
Mary Rebecca Thayer, dissertation for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at Cornell University, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1916. 


Among studies in comparative literature, a systematic 
examination of the use of classical authors by English men of 
letters is desirable. Hence are welcome two painstaking 
investigations of Horace’s influence which derive their impor- 
tance largely because the Latin poet as an author of lyrics, a 
satirist, and a critic touched life and literature at many points, 
and also because he was familiar to most writers of modern English 
literature. Of the two studies herein reviewed, the less bulky 
though not less careful— Miss Thayer’s—is the more interesting 
for two reasons, namely, that the investigator exhibits clearly a 
sympathy with Horace himself and that at the same time she 
shows precisely how he affected the romantic poets. 

Miss Goad has treated a period where the influence of 
Horace is more obvious, that is, the eighteenth century. In 
arrangement of material, her method was similar to Miss 
Thayer’s: introduction, critical discussion of the separate 
writers, and a bulky appendix of passages which are useful for 
reference and which increase substantially the number of speci- 
mens quoted in previous sections of the book. Like Miss Thayershe 
failed to treat authors whom the reader wishes to know about; 
she left out, for instance, Gray, Goldsmith, Churchill, Burke, 
Cowper, and Gifford. According to her evidence, Sterne and 
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Richardson used Horace little. Smollett used him freely, 
however, though he was not sensitive to the beauty of his lines. 
Fielding incorporated the thoughts of Horace thoroughly, and 
digested them with his own material. Defoe is omitted on 
account of his infrequent use of “‘classical allusion of any kind.”’ 
The letter-writers Chesterfield and Horace Walpole so far 
overcame their fear of becoming pedants through the use of 
Latin quotations as to employ the commonplaces “‘to wonder at 
nothing’”’ and the like. Johnson was amply acquainted with 
Horace, and Steele also, to a less degree. Swift knew him well, 
but was of a very different temperament. Of the essayists 
indeed, Addison was his chief interpreter, because he was fond 
of his criticism, his satire, and his poetry in the Odes. While he 
traveled in Italy, he bore Horace constantly in mind. (Miss 
Goad is enthusiastic over the kinship of temper between Addison 
and Horace.) 

Of the poets, Prior offered a parallel in his life more than in 
his poetry. He had nothing like the range, following him 
chiefly in vers de société. Rowe imitated him somewhat. Gay 
dealt with him sparingly, particularly in the latter part of his 
life. Pope was the chief poet to employ his material and 
inspiration. He was a maker of phrases, and therein resembled 
him, even if he was not so amiable as that Horace depicted by 
Anne Allison in the Ailantic (1909). 

On page 12, Miss Goad remarks, “‘The choice of writers 
that should represent adequately the interest of the eighteenth 
century in Horace has been guided by two aims: first, to make 
a study of Horace’s appeal to the greatest minds of the century, 
and, secondly, to choose the authors in whom that appeal would 
strike an answering chord. So that those writers in whom is 
already apparent the romantic element that was to have its 
fruition with the dawn of the nineteenth century have not been 
taken into consideration.” It may be ungracious to quarrel 
with the choice, but the implication cannot be allowed to pass, 
that is, that the romantic poets did not appreciate Horace. 
Miss Thayer’s thesis proves the opposite to be the case. More- 
over, the inclusion of sentimentalists like Richardson and 
Sterne is hardly compatible with a sweeping rejection of the 
romanticists. 

Miss Thayer’s study likewise raises a question as to limita- 
tion. The reader would like to know about the poets Campbell, 
Moore, and Arnold. 

Miss Thayer points out in Shelley the Greek temper, which 
contrasts with the Augustan mood of the early eighteenth 
century. It follows therefore that Shelley would be chiefly 
interested in Horace’s Odes, and by reason of his own sense of 
artistry, in his style. Keats might have been similarly affected 
if he had known Latin better, but as the case is, his use of Horace 
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is negligible. Browning was well acquainted with him, but 
showed little of his influence. Normally he employed him only 
to suit the character of the person presented, as in The Ring and 
the Book. Coleridge is not to be closely associated with him, 
but unquestionably he appreciated Horace’s position as a writer. 
Byron and Tennyson overcame schoolboy prejudices against 
him. The former, however, could not fully appreciate Horace; 
he was himself a trifle too bitter; he lacked grace and poise. 
Still he valued his satire and literary criticism. Among the 
seven poets considered by Miss Thayer, Tennyson ranks second 
in showing the influence of Horace. His works bear many 
resemblances, echo him frequently. But what should be espe- 
cially emphasized is that Wordsworth was affected most. 

Recently it has been necessary to insist that Wordsworth 
was not only romantic and realistic, but classical. It is a famil- 
iar fact that his earliest poetry ran true to the couplet-form of 
the eighteenth century. His Platonism is known to everybody. 
J. W. Tupper in an article, The Growth of the Classical in Words- 
worth’s Poetry (Sewanee Review, XXIII), has called attention to 
other classical tendencies in Wordsworth. L.N. Broughton has 
also examined his relations with Theocritus. Nevertheless one 
cannot insist too often that in attacking the faults of the roman- 
ticists, we may altogether overlook their close relation to Latin 
and Greek authors. Miss Thayer has done well accordingly to 
put stress on Wordsworth’s connection with Horace. One 
characteristic of Horace lies in his autobiographical references. 
These interested Wordsworth greatly, and by force of tradition 
encouraged him in his own tendencies—perhaps to excesses of 
which Horace would not have dreamed. The English poet was 
by no means disposed to revolt against the good of the past. 
Opposed to hindrance in the enlarging of the scope of poetry, he 
did not wish to break with the past or to destroy it. Thus an 
important trait of his—love of autobiography—found support 
in Horace, though it was not associated with equal urbanity. 
He liked in the Latin author a fondness for little items of hum- 
bler life, the touch of outdoor nature, the content with modera- 
tion in circumstance and incident, and at the same time he 
found some parallel in the esteem which was enjoyed by Horace 
in the Roman state and that which he presumed should be his 
own in England. The relations between Horace and Words- 
worth are the basis, in fact, for the most important contribution 
in the two dissertations. 

The following references in Miss Thayer’s thesis are easily 
rectified: on p. 35, reference to p. 26 should be pp. 30-31; on p. 
93, that to p. 88 should be p. 92; on p. 101, that to p. 88 should 
be p. 92. 

E. C. KNOWLTON 
University of Illinois 
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MODERN PUNCTUATION: ITS UTILITIES AND CON- 
VENTIONS, by George Summey, Jr. New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1919. 


The ordinary manual of punctuation, of the sort that issues 
in a steady stream from the press either separately or annexed to 
textbooks on English composition, has nothing to do with 
scholarship. It is a mechanical copy of traditional rules, 
many of which are practically obsolete, many others entirely 
too arbitrary and sweeping to fit the facts. Extremely rare is 
even the effort to find and present fundamental principles. 
The hopeless practise of taking up each mark separately, of 
lumping together the period that closes the sentence with the 
period that denotes the abbreviation, the dash for parenthetic 
matter, for anacolouthon, and for omitted letters in a word, 
and of carefully separating the use of comma, semi-colon, and 
colon to perform the same function in a compound sen- 
tence, reveals the prevalent point of view. And yet the subject 
of our modern English system of punctuation, especially on its 
historic and comparative sides, is full of fascinating problems 
that call for scholarly investigation, most of them untouched. 
No one has thought it worth while, for example, to examine how 
the elocutionary system of punctuation, based wholly on pauses, 
of the ancients and the Elizabethans passed over into a system 
based mainly on logical and grammatical structure; or why the 
German language has entirely disregarded in its punctuation 
the distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive elements, 
whereas modern English has steadily broadened its application 
and is today insisting more and more strictly upon its observ- 
ance; or why in our own day the colon, the curves, and the 
exclamation point have waned while the comma and the dash 
have waxed. Punctuation is a parergon of the written lan- 
guage, but one inextricably intertwined with its every aspect, 
from orthography and grammar to rhetoric and style, and 
one capable of betraying many of its secrets. Perhaps just be- 
cause of the unaccountable neglect by scientific students of the 
whole subject, a neglect that has permitted mere custom to rule 
almost unhampered by reflective self-consciousness or any 
effective ‘“‘schoolmastering,”’ it may yet be found to lead, more 
directly than some of the well-trodden paths of approach, to a 
knowledge of the innate tendencies and the genuine individ- 
uality of our language. 

The treatise on Modern Punctuation by Dr. Summey is 
therefore a most welcome innovation among recent manuals on 
its subject. Its treatment is fresh and original, discriminatingly 
up-to-date without being unreasonably radical, and thruout, 
altho it does not attempt any historical or comparative investi- 
gation, scholarly in its attitude. Especially refreshing is the 
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thoro way in which it lays the ghost-rules which, like the 
‘““shost-words”’ of earlier dictionaries, are so dear to the hearts 
of the writers of the textbooks. That clauses in common 
dependence must be separated by semi-colons, that semi-colons 
must be used between members of a compound sentence when- 
ever any of them contain commas, that a comma must be placed 
between a long subject, or one ending in a finite verb, and its 
predicate, that all quotations, save only short phrases, must 
invariably be preceded by a comma or other mark, and must 
begin with a capital, that the ellipsis of the verb must always 
be marked by a comma,—all these are summarily disposed of. 
With regard to the last-mentioned hoary dictum Dr. Summey 
says justly, “As a rule, a comma standing for an omitted verb 
will defeat the very purpose of the omission.” In rejecting 
another highly exaggerated rule which is a universal favorite of 
the textbooks, namely that transposed elements require to be 
set off by commas, Dr. Summey is perhaps too sweeping when 
he says, “If so-called transposed elements are pointed, the 
decisive reason is not transposition,” and his examples are 
unfortunately selected. When he declares (p. 89) that in “A 
man bold enough to try it may succeed” and “A stone rolling 
down a mountain gathers no moss,”’ the elements “bold enough 
to try it” and “rolling down a mountain” are unpointed altho 
transposed, one wonders just what would be his idea of the nor- 
mal position of these phrases. His main contention, that 
transposed like normally placed modifiers need pointing only 
when non-restrictive, is certainly valid; but he should add that 
they permit it even when restrictive. The rule of transposition 
is in fact not quite dead. It has entirely lost its binding sanc- 
tion, but may still be cited in defence. When Max Beerbohm 
writes, ‘“‘An exquisite talent like Whistler’s, whether in painting 
or in writing, is always at its best on a small scale. On a large 
scale it strays and is distressed,”’ he is not at liberty to put a 
comma before the normally placed restrictive phrase ‘‘on a small 
scale,” but surely he might have done so after the equally 
restrictive “On a large scale,’ just because it is transposed. 
But we can only be grateful to Dr. Summey for the thoro refur- 
bishing he has given not only to the ancient rules but to their 
traditional illustrations. In the method which he describes as 
proving dead rules by dead specimens, the student is too often 
confronted with such sentences as these: “Philosophers assert, 
that Nature is unlimited in her operations; that she has inex- 
haustible treasures in reserve; and that knowledge will always 
be progressive;” or ‘““He was courteous, not cringing, to superi- 
ors; affable, but not familiar, to equals; and kind, but not 
condescending, to inferiors.”” Of the latter Dr. Summey de- 
clares, “Such a sentence ought to be cited only by way of 
warning.” 
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Equally independent in judgment, and often admirable in 
expression, are some of the other numerous criticisms on pre- 
vious treatises. ‘Those who frame prohibitions with regard to 
punctuation apparently assume that there is nothing between 
debauchery and total abstinence.’”’ “Blanket rules are mis- 
leading.”” ‘““The term afterthought is a makeshift. It does 
not mean a thing forgotten till the last second, but an expression 
of parenthetical character placed at the end of the sentence.” 
There is a decided improvement over previous definitions when 
the purpose of employing punctuation marks is thus stated at 
the beginning of the volume: “to show at a glance the relation, 
the relative weights, or the nature of the words they set off,” 
altho here I should like to add, “or of their junctions.” As 
should long ago have been done, Dr. Summey includes under 
punctuation the use of capitals, of italics, and also of para- 
graphing. Some of his most original pages are those that show 
the relation between the movement and structure of the para- 
graph as a whole and the punctuation within it,—a highly 
promising field, which might be extended to poetry by studying 
the effect of the line and stanza units on the punctuation of 
verse. Likewise to be recommended is Dr. Summey’s treatment 
of many particular disputed questions. There has been no 
clearer or more sensible presentation of the much vexed case of 
the series with one conjunction (the “men, women, and chil- 
dren’”’ vs. “‘men, women and children” controversy), or of the 
puzzle presented when an adverbial group follows a conjunction 
at the beginning of a phrase or clause, or of the much muddled 
situation where ‘namely’ or related words are used before an 
example or list. All these are discussed with admirable freedom 
from either hidebound traditionalism or dogmatic radicalism. 
Nor must mention be omitted of the plan and arrangement of 
the book as a whole. The order of the chapters is by the dif- 
ferent occasions for punctuation and not by the different points 
used,—that is, by reason and not by rote. 

A close reading of the book suggests a few criticisms, most 
of them of distinctly minor importance. In a manual of punc- 
tuation we should surely not find a sentence punctuated as 
follows (p. 43): “These [illustrations] are given in manuals of 
punctuation without warning, as examples of good punctua- 
tion.’”’—From the list of authorities detailed in the Introduction 
is omitted the Queen’s English of Dean Alford, referred to more 
than once in the pages that follow; and likewise Fowler’s King’s 
English, incomplete but admirably independent in judgment 
and helpful in illustration—Dr. Summey’s choice of terminol- 
ogy in general is decidedly good, and some of his innovations, 
such as “quotes” for quotation marks and “‘curves” for marks 
of parenthesis, are distinct improvements; but the terms 
“editorial points” for the quotes, brackets, and ellipsis dots, 
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ara of “etymological points” for the apostrophe, the abbrevia- 
tia period, the hyphens, and the ellipsis dash—even tho the 
latter has been used before—are hardly convincing. Would not 
“orthographical” be a better substitute in this connection?— 
On p. 112 we read that “subordinate or independent parenthet- 
ical clauses with or without conjunction may be set off by 
commas, dashes, or curves.’’ But is it ever permissible to set 
off merely by commas a genuinely independent clause without 
conjunction? When Max Beerbohm says, for instance, “In 
one of his books (I do not remember which, though they too, I 
suppose, are all numbered) Mr. Andrew Lang tells a story that 
has always delighted and always will delight me,” he might 
have reduced the curves to dashes, but no further; and certainly 
commas are excluded when the parenthesis calls for a question 
or an exclamation mark. The treatment of the restrictive or 
non-restrictive distinction is not, I think, quite up to the level 
of the other sections of the book, altho far in advance of the 
usual perfunctory handling given to this fundamental and in- 
creasingly important principle of modern English punctuation. 
The doubtful thesis that clearly non-restrictive groups are some- 
times properly left unpunctuated is supported by illustrations 
that seem badly chosen. The first sentence (p. 87), ‘““Which 
has proved wiser, as we look back, Johnson who ridiculed 
Gray’s poetry, or Boswell who sat up all night reading it?” can 
hardly be cited as containing “clearly non-restrictive”’ relative 
clauses. Manifestly the writer does not mean that the unre- 
stricted Boswell has proved wiser than the absolute Johnson; he 
is merely appealing from Philip drunk to a lesser Philip sober. 
On another page (p. 114) we read of “a sort of restrictive 
parenthesis,’’—surely a contradiction in terms. Quite rightly 
Dr. Summey has extended the restrictive principle far beyond 
the usual narrow limitation to the relative clause and has 
applied it to all sorts of modifiers. In one case perhaps he 
might have extended it still further. In distinguishing between 
alternative and appositional or, he explains, of course correctly 
that appositional or, connecting two names for the same thing, 
usually requires the comma, but he remarks that this is not 
always the case: one should say “a quotation, or citation” 
unless one means to suggest that the terms stand for different 
things, but Mrs. Atherton may speak of ‘‘the heroic or goddess 
type of woman” without the comma, because, says Dr. Sum- 
mey, “‘it is clear that only one type of woman is meant.’”’ Is not 
the restrictive or non-restrictive distinction a better criterion 
here? Naturally the addition of a synonym is usually non- 
restrictive, but when it is added for the purpose of defining or 
limiting the idea expressed by the first word it is felt as restric- 
tive, and hence properly left unpointed. 
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But the feature of the book which to the present reviewer 
seems least satisfactory is Dr. Summey’s denial of any distinc- 
tion between grammatical and rhetorical punctuation. When 
he labors at considerable length to disprove the validity of 
John Wilson’s familiar division, and more than once recurs to 
the argument later in his manual, his customary lucidity ap- 
parently abandons him, and much that he urges seems quite 
beside the point. He even finds in the distinction highly 
destructive consequences for both the arts upon which it is 
based, when he says, “If it be held that a point is grammatical 
without being rhetorical, it is necessary to divorce grammar 
from thought and to make rhetoric include only the unusual or 
highly emphatic.”” To which it need only be replied that two 
things may be perfectly distinct without being mutually exclu- 
sive. Like morality and religion, grammar and rhetoric are 
inextricably intertwined in practise; but when either one of 
them tries to monopolize the domain of the other there are apt 
to be dangerous consequences. The old distinction, that gram- 
mar deals with things right or wrong, on the principle of correct- 
ness, and rhetoric with the better or worse, on the principle of 
adaptation, is still perfectly legitimate and has a useful applica- 
tion in the field of punctuation. It is perhaps true that no 
punctuation marks should be called purely grammatical or 
purely rhetorical; but the grammatical uses, which can be 
regulated, may helpfully be kept separate from the rhetor- 
ical uses, which can merely be illustrated. Especially does 
the teacher find, by bitter experience, that he must first of 
all instill the minimum that is obligatory before he can suc- 
cessfully inculcate the maximum that is desirable. Con- 
fronted so often by punctuation that is patently ungrammatical, 
he must teach the student who writes “Milton composed 
many poems in his youth. The best known being Lycidas 
and Comus’” that he is committing as heinous a solecism 
as when he doubles the negative or dangles the participle. 
Quite properly he may add that there are some writers who will 
commit the solecism on purpose, as Kipling does for the sake of 
flippancy when he writes, ““That letter made Agnes Leiter very 
unhappy, and she cried and put it away in her desk, and became 
Mrs. Somebody Else for the good of her family. Which is the 
first duty of every Christian maid’’; but one of the uses of 
grammar is to furnish flippant writers with solecisms to commit. 
Of course the principle of adaptation guided by taste and feeling 
may suggest the avoidance of many things that grammar could 
not denounce as incorrect, and may even sanction bad grammar 
for a purpose; but the thousand shades of emotion or nuances 
of thought aimed at thru rhetorical pointing, so many of which 
are suggestively exemplified in Dr. Summey’s pages, are one 
and all variations—nearly always exaggerations—of the normal 
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grammatical punctuation. Rhetoric may over-ride grammar at 
its pleasure, but its effects are conditioned by the grammar it 
over-rides, or else it merely postures in a vacuum. 

Dissent tho we may from the position that Dr. Summey has 
taken at the outset of his manual, we cannot charge him with 
any lack of consistency in its development. In accordance 
with his opinion that punctuation “is concerned not with 
grammatical but with rhetorical classification,” he thruout 
frankly limits himself to the rhetorical aspect of his subject. 
Even of what he calls “etymological pointing” he says (p. 139), 
“The present chapter is not a compendium of rules. Its pur- 
pose is only to point out the more usual customs, with the 
rhetorical considerations applicable to whatsoever set of styles 
one may happen to follow.’”’ Perhaps we should merely be 
grateful for what is by far the most satisfactory treatment of 
one important side of punctuation; but one cannot but regret, 
at least from the standpoint of the searcher for a usable text- 
book, that Dr. Summey’s philosophy did not permit him to 
provide his brilliant exposition of the rhetoric of punctuation 
with the solid if less exciting substructure of its grammar and 
orthography. 

RoBERT L. RAMSAY 
University of Missouri 





A GUIDE TO RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Moissaye 
J. Olgin. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 
8vo., xiv+323 pages. 


The book under review, casually opened, suggests the text- 
book or biographical dictionary. It contains between its 
covers notes on about fifty writers, arranged in three chrono- 
logical groups, each preceded by a general survey. The tem- 
poral limits of the book are 1820-1917. Although Russian 
literature begins with Lemonosov (1711-1765), who has aptly 
been called the Peter the Great of Russian letters, this Guide 
to Russian Literature begins with the much later Pushkin. 
The reason, though not stated by the author, is that Russian 
literature, as far as it is of interest to the western world, starts 
with this great poet. Yet, within the bounds which the author 
has thus set himself there are, however, very flagrant omissions. 
He has not limited himself to writers of belles lettres, but has 
included even those who have written on social, economical, and 
political questions. His omission, therefore, of political writers, 
suck as Herzen (1812-1879), who has justly been called the 
Russian Voltaire, Bakunin (1814-1876), the founder of modern 
anarchism, and of Kropotkin, the theoretician of the anarchist 
movement, cannot be excused. Nikolai Chernyshevky (1828- 
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1889), who has to his credit, in addition to numerous political 
and economic writings, the epoch-making novel What Is to Be 
Done, has also been overlooked. It is still more inexcusable for 
an author of a handbook to Russian literature, who claims to 
be of Ukrainian birth, to omit the great Ukraininan poet 
Shevchenko (1814-1861). The ground covered, however, is 
less important than the way in which it is covered. The treat- 
ment is disconnected. The paragraphs in the general surveys 
of the three periods, into which he divides the Russian literature 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, are brief and per- 
functory. The biographical and critical notes on the individual 
authors and on their individual works are superficial and un- 
original. The only passages worth reading are the judgments 
of Russian critics, which the author has rendered into English 
without, however, giving the sources on which he has drawn. 

The author’s lack of critical acumen is best proven by his 
denial of foreign influence on the Modernist or Symbolist move- 
ment in Russian literature, on a school, which, as he himself 
admits, is a “total deviation of Russian literary tradition,” 
and “stands out as something apart in Russian literature.” 
As a matter of fact, the writers of Russia, as ofall other countries 
of Europe, turned for inspiration to France, where the literature 
of the last century reached its highest perfection. Towards the 
end of the century, however, Russia partly repaid its debt to 
France. The introduction of neo-Christian ideas into French 
literature was due to the influence of Russian writers. The 
author’s failure to admit foreign influence on Russian literature 
must be accounted for by his ignorance of literatures other than 
his own. His unfamiliarity with French literature may be 
seen from the fact that he calls Villiers de |’Isle-Adam' a poet 
and refers to Flaubert’s Si. Anthony’s Trials (instead of The 
Temptation of St. Anthony). 

The author apparently has a way all his own in translating 
foreign titles into English. He gives English equivalents to the 
original Russian titles with total disregard of the titles under 
which they have already appeared in English. This brings the 
present reviewer to point out the fundamental fault of this so- 
called Guide to Russian Literature. A book written in English 
with the avowed aim of assisting English readers in their study 
of Russian literature must present mainly if not wholly that 
part of Russian literature which is accessible in English garb, 
and submit a list of English translations of each work under the 
different titles’: under which it has been introduced to English 
readers. From the book under review, however, the reader will 
gain no idea as to whether a Russian work in which he has 
become interested is or is not accessible to him in his own lan- 


'The name is misspelled in the book. 
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guage. Even if it is to be had in an English version, he is apt 
not to recognise it under the title which the author of the Guide 
has given it. The claim of the author that his book is to serve 
as a guide also to publishers and translators is absurd. Even 
these gentlemen must first know whether or not a Russian work 
already has been translated before they will venture to present 
it to English readers. 

The author’s transliteration of Russian names is as unsatis- 
factory as his translation of Russian titles. The present re- 
viewer has elsewhere protested against the Babel in the English 
rendition of Russian words, as may be found in American news- 
papers and magazines (cf. “The Gloom and Glory of Russian 
Literature,” The Open Court of July, 1918). The sound ch 
(as in church) is preceded in the book under review by the letter 
t if it is not initial. This lack of uniformity is still more evident 
when we find the forms Soloviov and Solyviov on one and the 
same page (p. 161). This, however, may be a typographical 
error, as is the word batting (man’s soul is painfully batting 
against the day). Errors of idiom and of punctuation likewise 
abound. The first names of authors are not given except where 
it is necessary to distinguish between two authors with the 
same family name. We thus have Alexey Tolstoi and Leo 
Tolstoi. Now why in the name of heaven our author insists 
upon giving this great Russian writer a non-Russian name while 
he himself clings to his Russian name of Moissaye is not al- 
together clear. 

The appendix on juvenile literature in Russia is rather 
juvenile. His personal reminiscences, with which this section 
starts, are out of place, and his suggestions for English transla- 
tions of Russian fairytales are superfluous. 

Withal the book makes a very bad impression, and every 
admirer of Russian literature will be sorry for this so-called 
Guide to Russian Literature. What puzzles the present reviewer 
most is the way in which this book has been advertised. To call 
it “the most comprehensive and authoritative introduction to 
Russian literature and Russian thought accessible in any 
European tongue” is simply absurd. The statement of the 
publishers that “there are few men in Europe or America who 
write with equal authority on the whole subject of Russian life 
and literature” suggests a credulousness on their part which 
borders the pathetic. 


New York 


MAXIMILIAN J. RUDWIN 
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